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THE WEEK. 


a 


THE work of completing the ad- 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS ministration has been carried on 
AT HOME. by Lord Salisbury during the 
week, and it has reached a point 

at which the Government may be said to be prac- 
tically complete. The two most notable features 
are, first, the immense size of the Cabinet, which 
consists of nineteen members, and, secondly, the 
great number of offices given to the Liberal Unionists. 
Including Mr. Goschen, there are five ex-Liberals in 
the Cabinet, whilst out of the Cabinet there are six 
other members of Mr. Chamberlain's party. His son 
succeeds Mr. Edmund Robertson as Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty. Mr. Jesse Collings becomes Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office, and Mr. Powell 
Williams is Financial Secretary at the War Office. 
It is not surprising that a groan of dismay ran 
through the Tory ranks on Wednesday when the 
full extent of Mr. Chamberlain’s triumph in hunting 
for offices for his adherents was made known. The 
Tory newspapers cannot altogether restrain their 
expressions of discontent, though they profess great 
anger at the comments of Liberal newspapers on the 
strength of the Chamberlain section in the Ministry. 





OnE of the most important features in the com- 
position of the new Government is the way in which 
Lord Salisbury has reverted to the old Tory tradi- 
tions as to the relative weight of different offices. 
The Secretary for Ireland is not in the Cabinet, nor 
are the Postmaster-General and the Vice-President 
of the Council. Lord Salisbury thus gives us to 
understand that he regards Irish affairs as being of 
secondary importance, and that the commercial 
interests of the country, as represented by the Post 
Office, and the interests of education, are unworthy 
of a voice in the Cabinet. The new Postmaster- 
General, it should be noted, is the Duke of Norfolk, 
a nobleman of the highest position in the peerage, 
who has not yet shown any sympathy with com- 
mercial affairs or the business of the nation. The 
Vice-President of the Council is Sir John Gorst, and 





we are inclined to regard his appointment as being 
the best that could have been made. 





PARLIAMENT is to be dissolved on Monday, and 
this will enable the majority of the elections to take 
place within a fortnight. Everywhere the din of 
battle is sounding through the land, and it is mani- 
fest that the fight will be far more general and 
severe than was at first anticipated. Candidates 
have been found on the Liberal side for nearly all 
seats there is any chance of winning, and the mem- 
bers of the Coalition have evidently been startled by 
the discovery that their antagonists are much better 
prepared for the struggle than they had supposed 
them to be. Indeed, on Tuesday the Times raised a 
ery of alarm which seemed to show that its con- 
ductors were in a state of panic. It entreated the 
Tories and ex-Liberals to shake off their prevailing 
apathy, and to put aside the overweening confidence 
in which they had been indulging, warning them 
that if they failed to do so, a very unwelcome sur- 
prise probably awaited them. There was, no doubt, 
gross exaggeration in the alarms of the Times, but it 
is now abundantly clear to everybody that parties in 
the United Kingdom are very evenly balanced, and 
that the anticipations in which the Tories have been 
indulging have been wholly without justification. 





THE electoral contest at Birmingham is at 
present enlivened—especially for Liberal onlookers 
—by an extremely amusing split in the Unionist 
camp. Mr. John Albert Bright, who has hitherto 
been the Liberal Unionist member for the Central 
division, objects to complete absorption in the 
Conservative party and refuses to stand again. 
Now this seat was the subject of a Unionist 
squabble in 1889, on the death of John Bright, 
when Lord Randolph Churchill announced his 
intention to stand and withdrew in conse- 
quence of Mr. Chamberlain’s opposition. And Mr. 
Moore Bayley, a prominent Conservative member 
of the Birmingham Town Council, has just caused 
it to be known that Lord Charles Beresford 
now intends to offer himself “as an independent 
Unionist candidate,” and apparently whether the 
local Unionist associations accept him or not. 
Hereupon Mr. Chamberlain’s organ announced 
that “it is intolerable that the advent of a 
Unionist Government under the Premiership of 
Lord Salisbury should be signalised by such a 
flagrant act of revolt.” Unfortunately for Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Charles Beresford is just the kind 
of man who likes revolting—the enfant terrible of 
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his superior officers in the service and the party 


alike. Moreover, on personal grounds he is infinitely 
more attractive to the “free and independent 
elector” than anybody whom Mr. Chamberlain's 


association is likely to choose. And as he associates 
with his own claims the memories of Captain 
Burnaby and Lord Randolph Churchill he may very 
likely prove too strong to be set aside even by the 
great wire-puller of the United Unionist Government. 





EVIDENCE is accumulating that the new Govern- 
ment, controlled as it is by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
allies, means after all to go to the country on measures 
of social reform. Mr. Chamberlain's own programme 
is embodied in an election placard republished in 
Friday’s Daily News. It includes facilities for the 
purchase of their own houses by artisans, “ giving 
them the same advantages as Irish tenants now 
enjoy,” old-age pensions, compensation for all 
injuries to workmen, an “ experimental ” eight hours’ 
day for miners, temperance reform, and judicial 
tribunals to settle industrial disputes. These, as the 
Daily News points out, were enumerated last winter 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and excited severe criticism in 
the Unionist Press. And it may be remembered that 
Mr. Chamberlain's calculations as to the purchase 
of houses suggested that he did not recognise either 
the difference between freehold and leasehold pro- 
perty, or any such thing as dilapidations ; while his 
old-age pension scheme has been pretty well riddled 
by critics of all schools. The Daily Chronicle an- 
nounces that an even more comprehensive programme 
is under consideration by the Ministry, including 
the reform of land transfer and the extension of 
small holdings. Now, if the Conservative party 
is really to be captured in this way by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, we can only condole with the rank and file. 
But previous experience of its social legislation, and 
the fact that the party has been semi-officially 
announced to be the party of all vested interests, 
make us tolerably certain that its social reforms 
are likely to be spoilt in the making. 





THE electoral campaign may be said to have been 
opened on Tuesday by Lord Rosebery’s speech to the 
members of the Eighty Club. It was a brilliant 
fighting speech, full of weighty matter, and having 
the special merit of concentrating the attention of 
the voters upon the one vital question with which 
the country has now to deal—the question of the 
House of Lords. The leader of the Liberal party 
has made it clear that he, at least, will not allow 
that question, which includes and overrides all 
others, to be burked at this election. Lord Rosebery 
was to speak again last night, and he will then, in 
all probability, be compelled to remain silent during 
the struggle in the constituencies, for it is one of the 
absurdities of the present system that whilst the 
House of Peers can trample under foot the decision 
of the nation, and treat the opinion of its represen- 
tatives on any question with contempt, its members 
are not allowed to aid the electors in making up their 
minds on the policy of the moment. So far as 
Ministers are concerned, they still remain without a 
policy or a programme, except one of blind ant- 
agonism to everything that was accomplished by 
the late Government. 


In his vigorous and rousing speech in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester on Thursday evening, Mr. 
Morley effectively pointed the contrast between the 
Liberal party which has a creed and tries to realise 
it, and the new Unionist party as represented by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who asks “ whether anyone will be 
a penny the better” for the realisation of a principle 
with which in the same breath he asserts his own sym- 
pathy. “Manhood is something without the penny,” 
and electors do not live on social reform alone. But 





Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








incidentally Mr. Morley took occasion to recapitulate 
the contributions—partly already stolen by the Tory 
Press for their own party — of the late Govern- 
ment to the work of social reform. It is a long 
list and a thoroughly honourable one. In the 
Liberal programme as yet unfulfilled he gave great 
prominence to local option, and in especial to Home 
Rule. But before that programme can be achieved, 
he reminded his audience, the powers of the House 
of Lords must be reduced. And it is noticeable 
that this part of the speech was received with an 
enthusiasm which shows pretty clearly that the 
mass of the Liberal electorate fully recognise the 
one indispensable condition of effective social 
reform. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S farewell to the electors of Mid- 
lothian is an emphatic appeal to the history of the 
last seventy years in favour of the Liberal party. The 
progress made in that period, he says with indisput- 
able truth, has been unexampled in the history of 
the world, and it is mainly due to the direct action 
either of the Liberal party or of “statesmen such as 
Peel or Canning, ready to meet odium and forfeit 
power for the public good”—and the recipients, it 
may be added, of odium in no sparing measure from 
the great body of the party above whose views 
they contrived to rise. The best testimony to the 
general acceptance which this historical summary 
is likely to meet with is to be found in the 
desperate efforts made by certain Conservatives 
to-day to show that they—thanks to their Liberal 
Unionist wing and their sympathy with social 
reform—are the real heirs of the Liberal party of 
history. But that will hardly impose on the Scotch 
electors, who read history and profit by it. In 
every one of the last fifteen Parliaments, as Mr. 
Gladstone reminds them, they have “decisively ex- 
pressed their convictions in favour of this wise, 
temperate, and in every way remarkable policy” 
which the Liberal party have carried into effect. 
It is hardly possible even as yet to measure the full 
force of the loss which is involved in the absence of 
a Midlothian campaign from the programme of a 
General Election. But the valedictory words of Mr. 
Gladstone duly pondered by the electorate should 
ensure that the loss, however painfully it may be 
felt, shall not be measurable by seats. 





THE last act of the retiring Prime Minister was 
to obtain the consent of the Queen to certain 
honours, which were announced in the papers on 
Monday morning. For the most part, these honours 
were worthy of the high standard which Lord Rose- 
bery has sought to establish during his Premiership. 
There were some, however, which have excited 
unfavourable comments among both political parties. 
The fact that four peerages were given has been 
regarded as being inconsistent with the policy of 
the Liberal party towards the House of Lords. We 
confess that we regret the creation of these peerages, 
though we fail to see wherein they are inconsistent 
with the attack that is now being made, not upon 
the House of Lords itself, but upon the ridiculous 
and obsolete legislative privileges which it possesses. 
It may be well to point out, however, that Lord 
Rosebery, in recommending the creation of these 
peerages, was not his own master. He was carrying 
out pledges which had been given, not by himself, at 
a period antecedent to the present movement for the 
abolition of the veto of the Peers. The baronetcy 
given to Captain Naylor-Leyland, though it belongs 
to a class of “ honours ” common enough on the Con- 
servative side, cannot be commended. Sudden 
changes of opinion in politics ought not, we think, 
to be rewarded in a way which lays those who have 
made these changes open to suspicion. 





Tue only debate of any importance in the House 
of Commons during the week was that which took 
place on Tuesday on the cordite question. That 
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debate made it clear that there was not a shadow of 
justification for the attack upon Mr. — now Sir 
Henry — Campbell-Bannerman. The late Minister 
for War had not only provided all the cordite 
ammunition which his responsible advisers declared 
to be necessary, but had very largely increased the 
quantity for which they asked. It is useless now to 
go back to the “ dirty trick.” It served the purpose 
of those who concocted it, but its true character has 
been made plainly evident to the public, and the 
opinions of Mr. St. John Brodrick and Mr. Chamber- 
lain on questions like that of our supply of ammuni- 
tion will not, for the future, command the respect of 
the country. 


THE present Parliament will not die before it has 
added to its record of good work two important 
measures. One of these is the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill, and the other the Factories and Work- 
shops Bill. The latter is a measure which has a 
vital interest for the working classes of the United 
Kingdom, and which carries still further the record 
of good work accomplished by Mr. Asquith during 
his brilliant and successful term of office. It is 
certain that neither of these Bills would have been 
accepted by the House of Lords if Lord Salisbury 
had not been Prime Minister, and if an appeal to the 
country had not been imminent. The fact that the 
Peers have agreed to them is another strikiog illus- 
tration of the anomalous state of thiugs with regard 
to the House of Lords. It will do nothing that a 
Liberal Government asks for, but it will do anything 
that is likely to serve the political interests of its 
present master. 


Ir is natural enough that the advent of an 
English Cabinet containing, in the persons of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chaplin, two avowed and active 
bimetallists, should raise hopes in the minds of 
bimetallists, American silver men, and the German 
Agrarian League. The Saxon members of the latter 
have telegraphed to Baron von Marschall, the 
Imperial Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
himself a bimetallist in his wunofficial capacity, 
urging him to re-commence negotiations for a 
monetary conference with England, who alone 
blocks the way. We do rot suppose that any- 
thing particular will come of the movement, 
but we have a suggestion to make to the 
bimetallists of England, in all good faith. Why not 
run a candidate in the City on the bimetallic plat- 
form alone? It would be a very interesting trial of 
strength in an arena where a purely political contest 
is improbable. There are a vast number of people 
about who are interested in silver securities, and 
who would welcome a new uncertainty on which to 
speculate. And there are a good many who have 
kept up their belief in the curious theory recently 
advocated by a leading financial organ, which seems 
to bea survival from the days of Protectionism—that 
high prices beget confidence, and are therefore good, 
even though the high prices be only nominal, and 
the confidence therefore only a psychological illusion. 
Such a theory suggests that it must be more en- 
couraging to the spirits to keep accounts in dollars 
or francs than in pounds sterling; but that by the 
way. We believe that the representation of the City 
—so far as currency theories are concerned—is at 
present equally divided: but that does not help 
the bimetallists much. What is wanted—for the 
purposes of the political economist in particular 
—is a definite test of bimetallic strength. 





AT last there is a prospect that 
American affairs will be more ade- 
quately dealt with by the English 
Press. The new arrangement as to the correspond- 
ence of the Times came into effect with the present 
month, and seems, so far, to promise well, though 
we trust that pure politics will have a fair share of 
attention, as well as general news and finance. In 
no country is {information more abundant; and 


ABROAD. 





there is no Press whose utterances stand more in 
need of condensation. 


ONE of the first topics dealt with by the new 
correspondent—whose name, of course, appeared in 
print long ago—is that clearance of Tammany officials 
which is just over, and which so significantly illus- 
trates the readiness of American democracy to revert 
now and then to something like dictatorship. In 
municipal politics, as one of Mr. Bryce’s collaborators 
has pointed out, it is a common practice, and one 
justified by success, to invest an able man with large 
powers and heavy responsibilities, and a recent 
American writer on English municipal life notes 
with a certain surprise that we do not do this over 
here. On a much larger scale, the same sort of tend- 
ency was seen in the powers tacitly accorded to 
President Lincoln during the War of Secession. 
Rousseau, it may be remembered, contemplated an 
occasional suspension of the ordinary law and a fresh 
start under the guidance of a legislator of the type 
of Lycurgus or Solon. American politicians are not 
usually scholars, but they seem to be unconsciously 
realising Rousseau’s advice. And so New York’s 
municipal politics are cleansed, and—what is hardly 
less remarkable—her streets. 





WHILE Bimetallist hopes are reviving on the 
Continent at the formation of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, it is a notable fact that the silver 
question is likely to be replaced during the 
Presidential campaign in America by that of tariff 
revision. The silver question tends to split both 
parties, and makes the party machines unworkable, 
while tariff questions, though they divide each 
party to some extent, divide the Republicans least. 
Accordingly the Republicans are likely to make 
tariff revision the leading plank in their platform, 
and if so, Mr. McKinley’s nomination is the logical 
sequel. Thus at least the Times correspondent; but 
the logical processes of nominating conventions are 
a good deal more complicated than that. And it is 
difficult to believe that after the last tariff debate 
and “deal” anyone except the Congressional repre- 
sentatives of a Trust can be at all desirous of 
another. 

On Saturday last a “ full-dress debate” in the 
French Chamber on the policy of the Government— 
a sufficiently wide subject—served both as a Socialist 
demonstration and as a kind of muster of the con- 
tending forces. It cannot be said that the Socialists 
gained very much by the forcible speech of M. 
Jaurés, their champion on the occasion. His 
defiant statement that “we Socialists hate be- 
cause hatred is in its nature creative” will be 
long remembered and quoted against his party, 
and his demand that membership of a trade union 
should be made compulsory on all workmen, so that 
the blackleg should be punishable by law as well as 
by public opinion, will only tend to increase anti- 
Socialist feeling in the country that still believes in 
the Rights of Man. Hoe did, however, what few 
Socialists have done till quite recently. He indicated 
the way in which the Socialist State may be expected 
to come. Every workman is to belong to a trade 
union and to be bound by its decisions as by law; 
the referendum is to be extensively applied; there 
is to be a progressive income-tax, and certain 
branches of trade (to begin with) are to be made 
Government monopolies. But his scheme was 
attacked with considerable force by M. Deschanel, 
and M. Ribot was hardly less effective on the 
narrower issues which were directly before the 
House. The divisions indicate that 137 of the 
deputies, following M. Goblet, have strong sym- 
pathies with Socialism but are not necessarily 
Collectivists; that 147 are to be classed rather as 
Radicals than as Socialists; and that 84 are Col- 
lectivists, while against them were ranged 319 sup- 
porters of the Government. But in this, the fina] 
division, there were 127 abstentions, 
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Tue tariff war between France and Switzerland 
is about to be closed by a commercial agreement 
according to which the French minimum tariff, with 
certain special reductions, will be applied to Swiss 
goods, while the Swiss tariff will be applied to French 
imports in the same way as it is to those of other 
States. As other Powers are to have similar terms 
from France if they choose to give an equivalent, 
the arrangement is an important modification of the 
policy of French Protectionism. It is no doubt 
welcome, but it is a very tardy attempt to repair a 
serious blunder. It Was a grave political mistake 
for France to throw Switzerland on the States of 
Central Europe, and it may not be easy for her to 
recover her lost ground. The settlement and its 
results may serve as a warning to Belgium, which 
last week adopted the Protectionist scheme with 
which her Ministry proposes to give satisfaction to 
the rural electors. This change alienates German 
trade and German feeling, and must act as a stimulus 
to Socialism. 


THE arrival in Rome of the Duke of Aosta and 
his bride is to be the occasion of another amnesty 
for the prisoners now undergoing punishment for 
their share in the risings in Sicily and Massa-Carrara 
last year. But the barbarous sentences passed on 
the leaders are to remain unaffected. Meanwhile, 
there is little change in the Parliamentary situation. 
An attempt to retaliate for Signor Cavallotti’s 
attacks on Signor Crispi by the publication of 
certain alleged revelations regarding one of his 
witnesses, Signor Urbano Rattazzi, who has held 
a high post at Court, has been checked, it is 
said, by the intervention of the King. Signor 
Crispi has continued his masterly inactivity, and 
it is extremely unlikely that anything—even a 
prosecution of Signor Cavallotti—will come of the 
revelations published by the latter. Signor Giolitti, 
who is ill, will, however, probably be prosecuted, 
subject to that consent of the House which the 
Court of Appeal has declared indispensable. The 
majority seems to be singularly coherent and well 
disciplined; and the Validation of Elections Com- 
mittee, about the composition of which there was such 
a storm, appears to be proceeding in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to the Government. 


Tue Emperor of Austria has decided to take a 
more active part in promoting the views of the 
Parliamentary majority in Hungary—first by sanc- 
tioning the decrees necessary to carry out the laws 
recently passed on civil marriage and registration, 
and next by creating a sufficient number of new 
peers to secure a Liberal majority in the Upper 
House. This is good news for the Ministry and 
their supporters, to whom his action during the 
struggle with the Catholic clergy must often 
have seemed to be one of mere acquiescence 
in their views, if not of passive resistance. But it 
can hardly be said that much comfort is derivable 
by them at present from the other half of the Dual 
Monarchy. The withdrawal from public life of Herr 
von Plener, the late Minister, of Finance and leader 
of the German Liberals, is no doubt due to the fact 
that he was not Liberal enough for his party, who 
have long been denouncing him as retrograde. Still 
he will probably take with him some of the Moderate 
elements of the party, and there are Anti-Semites 
and Christian Socialists and German Ultra-National- 
ists ready to absorb any German waifs and strays. 





“SappHo, the Greek  poetess, 
whom more than eighty genera- 
tions have been obliged to hold 
without a peer,’ was commemor- 
ated and made known, so far as is possible, to 
English readers innocent of Greek, in a valuable 
little volume brought out by Mr. H. T. Wharton ten 


LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE. 





years ago. Its opening sentence we borrow above. 
It has just reached a third edition (London: John 
Lane. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). It consists 
of a collection of all the extant fragments of 
the writings of the poetess, with various versions of 
them by English writers, and translations in prose by 
Mr. Wharton himself, together with a life of Sappho, 
and avery full bibliography of the literature relating 
to her. The book, which we believe to be already 
pretty well known to scholars, is distinctly attractive, 
partly because of what it contains, partly because it 
is extremely tantalising. Of the 170 extant frag- 
ments, all but the two which are best known, and 
which have been imitated over and over again from 
the time of Catullus, are fragments in the strictest 
sense of the term. Many of them consist of two or 
three words only, and are preserved because some 
grammarian quoted them as an illustration of the 
dialect, or “to illustrate the use of adverbs in ex- 
pressing prayer,” or to show the identity of two un- 
guents (both of them apparently unknown otherwise) 
or for some other reason of the least «sthetie kind. 
Mr. Wharton is hopeful that more papyrus frag- 
ments may be discovered in Egypt—he gives photo- 
graphs of those found at Fayoum—but we suspect 
that the Greek population of that country cared 
much more for the Voces Populi of Herondas than for 
the poems of a woman whose character the dull 
Athenian comic dramatists of the fourth century B.c. 
had combined to cover with reproach. 


From its birth in Newton’s classic experiment 
with the prism, and more rapidly since the produc- 
tion of the first pure spectrum by Wollaston in 
1802, spectroscopy has steadily advanced in import- 
ance, especially in astrophysical inquiry. Quite re- 
cently the spectroscope has been employed in solving 
a problem which, besides being of great interest, 
affords an excellent test of the capacity of this in- 
strument as a measurer of celestial motions. The 
heavenly body taken was Saturn, and the work in 
hand was to investigate his beautiful system of 
rings, and to see if the well-known hypothesis 
(established in 1859) that the rings are composed of 
an immense multitude of comparatively small 
bodies, revolving around the planet in circular 
orbits, were strengthened or weakened. It will be 
seen that if the rings be solid, the movement 
of the outer edge must be greater than that 
of the inner edge, as is the case with a 
cart wheel for instance; while if the ring be com- 
posed of separate particles, then by a well-known 
law of Kepler, those nearer the planet must move 
faster than those more remote. The investigation 
then reduces itself to this: can the spectroscope 
differentiate sufficiently for measuring purposes 
between the velocities of these little bodies nearest 
and farthest from the central orb moving in the line 
of sight? Professor James E. Keeler’s reply to this 
is in a decided affirmative, and he has proved this 
from the results taken from the measurements of 
photographs made with the photospectroscope. The 
displacements of the lines in the spectrum, according 
to the principle of Dopple, are more apparent in the 
inner part of the ring than at the outer, showing 
that the velocity there is greater, and thus proving 
directly the meteoric constitution. Not only can 
this result be deduced, but an accurate value for the 
period of rotation of the planet can be made and also 
a mean period of the rings and the movement of the 
whole system in space. 


GENERAL FLORIANO PeErxoTo had 
been well known by name to 
European leaders, first as one of 
the principal agents in the overthrow of the des- 
potism of President Deodoro da Fonseca of Brazil, 
and next as his successor in a more prolonged 
despotism, and the victor in the last Brazilian 
Civil War. Whatever may have been thought 
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of his conduct in that war, it must at least 
be said that he displayed considerable energy 
and obtained success, and that he departed from 
the usual practice of South American despots 
in retiring, in a constitutional manner, at the expir- 
ation of his term of office.—Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke 
was well known both as an architect and as a phil- 
anthropist, and had thrice attempted to enter Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal, unfortunately without success, 
—Mr. W. M. St. Aubyn had been Conservative M.P. 
for Helston from 1880 to its abolition as a Parliament- 
ary borough in 1885.—Mr. W. S. Rockstro was an 
extremely learned musician and an able composer, 
but was best known to the general public asa writer 
on what may be called the Scholarship of Music. 








THE POLICY OF LIBERALS. 

ORD ROSEBERY has eonferred a real benefit 
j upon the Liberal party by his speech to the 
members of the Eighty Club on Tuesday last. The 
need for a clear definition of the questions at issue 
in this General Election is very great, and such a 
definition we have now had from Lord Rosebery 
in the first place, and secondarily from Mr. Morley. 
Mor what will the Liberal party fight in the contest 
in which we are now engaged? That is the question 
that must be answered before the lists are set and 
the two opposing forces cross swords. We are glad 
to know that the ex-Premier does not propose that 
we should fight for a “ programme.” For the present 
we have had enough of programmes, with their cut- 
and-dried details. It is for great principles that 
we have now to contend, and our business is to set 
those principles as clearly as possible before the 
electors. Those who want further information, 
those who would like to have a list of measures 
offered to them in the name of the Liberal party, 
cannot do better than cast their eyes back upon the 
history of the Parliament that is now expiring. 
The Hills introduced by the Liberal Ministry during 
the lifetime of that Parliament are numerous 
enough and distinctive enough to satisfy the most 
exacting of programme-mongers. When the Liberal 
party returas to power, with a majority sufficient to 
enable it to enforce the wishes of the nation, it will 
have a programme ready made that wiil give it 
work for more than a couple of sessions. 

But it is not a list of bills; it is the means of 
earrying good legislation for which Liberals will 
have to fight in this contest. And the first step 
that must be taken, if the great cause of Liberalism 
is ever again to triumph in this country, is that 
to which Lord Rosebery devoted himself in his 
speech on Tuesday. We must sweep away the 
chronic obstruction offered by the House of Lords 
to every movement in the nature of reform. We 
are not going to bewail the fact that the question of 
the House of Lords has been allowed to sleep during 
the present year. It has been no fault of Lord 
Rosebery’s that this has been the case. But without 
pausing to inquire where the responsibility lies, we 
must express our satisfaction that the official leader 
of the Liberal party, in his first speech after the 
dissolution was announced, has brought that ques- 
tion once more to the front, where it ought to have 
been ever since the days of the Leeds Conference. 
Beyond all doubt, it is the supreme question of the 
hour. Nor has its urgency been in any respect 
diminished by the accession of Lord Salisbury to 
power. The very fact that when he becomes Prime 
Minister the House of Lords ceases to obstruct, is 
significant of its real character as a political institu- 
tion. Who would have ventured to affirm, a month 
ago, that the Peers would have agreed to the Factory 





and Workshops Bill? Everybody knows that if that 
measure had been sent upto the House of Lords by a 
Liberal Government it would have been immediately 
rejected. But it goes to the House of Lords with the 
blessing of a Ministry of which Lord Salisbury is 
the chief; and so it is accepted and allowed to 
become law, not because it seems just in the eyes 
of the peers themselves, but because it is regarded 
by these hereditary legislators as a good electineer- 
ing move for the Tory party. This is only the 
latest illustration of the scandalous injustice which 
prevails under a system that allows a handful of 
irresponsible persons, drawn almost exciusively from 
one class in society, to overrule the opinions of the 
nation at large, and to give to a single peer a 
practical dictatorship in our political life. 

We do not believe that the question of the 
House of Lords has gone back since the meeting at. 
Leeds. Our opponents profess to think that it has 
gone back, and so do some half-hearted persons in 
our own camp. But despite the blunder committed 
by some prominent Liberals in leaving Lord Rose- 
bery to fight this great question single-handed, 
the opinion of all true Liberals regarding it remains 
unchanged. Here is the chief citadel of the re- 
actionary party, and it is upon this point that 
our attack must be directed if we are to secure 
any real victory for Liberal thought and policy. 
Home Rule for Ireland, religious equality for Wales 
and Scotland, the reform of our licensing system, 
protection for our workmen, the provision of great 
measures of social reform—all these must depend 
for their triumph upon the overthrow of that system 
of ludicrous but cruel injustice which enables the 
peers to stop all legislation at their own pleasure. 
The representative Liberals who met at Leeds to 
consider this question twelve months ago have cer- 
tainly not altered their opinion since then. Nor has 
anything happened which is likely to make the 
general public less sensible of the aggravated 
character of the evil with which we have to deal. 
It seems as though it were only among those 
who are supposed to be leaders in our party that 
anything like doubt or apathy prevails. If they will 
cast aside that apathy, and following the example 
of Lord Rosebery concentrate the attention of the 
constituencies to which they are appealing upon the 
supreme question, they will have no occasion to 
dread the result of the impending election. They 
will find, we are convinced, that there is no subject 
upon which true Liberals feel more strongly than 
they do upon this, and they will find also that there 
is none upon which it is more easy to awaken the: 
interest and enthusiasm of that inert mass of the 
electors by whose votes every appeal to the country 
is in the long run decided. 

The abolition of the unjust privileges of the 
peers is, therefore, the first object for which the 
Liberal party must contend in this election. As we 
have said repeatedly, it includes and over-rides all 
other questions. Behind it lie all those great 
measures of reform, social and political, to which 
the late Ministry pledged itself, and which it tried 
to place upon the Statute Book. But it is not 
necessary that the reform of the Constitution, in 
such a manner as to secure the supremacy of the 
Representative Chamber, should be the only cry 
inscribed upon the banner of our party. We have 
other measures of the same character, tending in the 
same direction, which also demand the attention of 
the electors. The reform of the registration system, 
and the removal of the obstacles which stand be- 
tween vast masses of the electors and the exercise of 
their right to vote, are objects which may well be 
placed side by side with the attack upon the Veto of 
the Peers. We have seen how one of the greatest of 
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Ministers, standing at the head of one of the ablest 
of Administrations, was defied and defeated by the 
combined forces of obstruction which were arrayed 
against him. What could Mr. Gladstone not have 
accomplished in the Parliament of 1892 if that 
Parliament had been elected in such a manner as 
to give to every voter equal rights in the election, 
and if the powers of the House of Lords had been 
curbed? It is for the electors of the United 
Kingdom now to determine whether they will 
be masters in their own house, or whether they 
will allow their rights of self-government, upon 
which they justly pride themselves, to be converted 
into a sham by means of our clumsy system of 
registration and the predominance of the Hereditary 
Chamber. That is the real issue which is now set 
before the country; and assuredly it has never been 
called upon to deal with one more important. If 
those who are taking an active part in the contest 
will follow the example of Lord Rosebery and direct 
their attention to this one great problem, they may 
rely with confidence upon the attainment of a victory 
for the party of progress as brilliant and as substantial 
as any that it has secured in the past. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE NEW MINISTRY. 





HE new Cabinet may be looked at from many 
points of view. At the Carlton Club they 
calculate how much has been saved from the maw 
of the Dissentient Liberals, for at the Carlton Club 
they look at things from the point of view of salary. 
But to us, who in these matters have no preferences, 
it may be permissible to look at the Cabinet 
from the point of view of the interests of the 
nation. It seems to us that this is a very dull, 
a very big, a very heavily-estated, a very Con- 
servative, and (except for Mr. Chamberlain) a very 
homogeneous Cabinet. Lord Salisbury has never 
been a strong supporter of Cabinet Government. 
He has twice devolved the position of First Lord of 
the Treasury on another Minister, and has combined 
the Foreign Secretaryship with the Premiership, in 
such a way as effectually to prevent the Premier from 
exercising any effectual control over home policy. 
We believe Lord Salisbury’s motive is to retain the 
control of foreign affairs in his own hands. He is 
not a believer in the collective wisdom of fifteen 
any more than five hundred men. Mr. Stuart 
Reid in his little book on Lord John Russell, 
quotes a very significant letter which Palmerston 
wrote to Russell. ‘As to Cabinets,” he said, “if 
we had had colleagues like those who sat in Pitt’s 
Cabinet, such as Westmoreland and others, or such 
men as those who were with Peel, like Goulburn 
and Hardinge, you and I might have had our own 
way in most things. But when, as is now the case, 
able men fill every department, such men will have 
opinions and hold to them. Unfortunately, they are 
often too busy with their own department to follow 
up foreign questions so as to be fully masters of 
them, and their conclusions are generally on the timid 
side of what might be the best.” It is not, perhaps, 
easy to see wherein Lord Cadogan and Mr. Chaplin 
excel Goulburn; but if we admit that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet contains some embarrassing ability, 
the disadvantage will be neutralised by the fact that 
the Cabinet is too big to meet with that frequency 
required for the control of foreign affairs. Constitu- 
tionally, this is a revolution. But if the alternative 
is Mr. Chamberlain’s constant interference in foreign 
policy, we are disposed to submit to the revolution 
as the lesser of the two evils. 





The personnel of the Cabinet is therefore chiefly 
important in attempting to forecast its home policy. 
The foreign policy is Lord Salisbury’s. The home 
policy may really be settled at the occasional meetings 
in Downing Street. From this point of view we feel 
bound to say that the epithet “ Brummagem,” which 
has been applied to the Cabinet, is not quite an 
accurate one. The Cabinet is notable in a quite 
unusual degree for the revival of the predominance 
of the landed aristocracy. The Liberal Unionists 
who have joined it rather strengthen than 
weaken the old-fashioned element in the Tory 
party. Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of Devon- 
shire are landlords’ men, though the latter 
happens also to have commercial connections at 
Barrow scarcely consistent with the position he is 
to occupy as controller of the Imperial Defence. 
Sir Henry James, though a distinguished lawyer, 
is in political matters a mere Croker, and may be 
trusted to throw in his lot with the dukes. Of the 
other places in the Cabinet an extraordinary pro- 
portion hate gone to landlords. Lord Cadogan as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Mr. Walter Long at the 
Board of Agriculture, Mr. Balfour as First Lord of 
the Treasury, may be accepted without much demur ; 
but it is a little startling to find the Home Office, 
with its legal duties and its control over factories, 
handed to a mere country gentleman like Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. Sir Matthew is a very hard-headed, 
if not a very industrious man, and he has been 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions. He may be relied on 
to avoid glaring blunders in exercising the preroga- 
tive of mercy. But Lord Salisbury must have for- 
gotten when he appointed him that the Home Office 
is a labour department. Again, in putting Mr. 
Chaplin over the Local Government Board, Lord 
Salisbury can scarcely have remembered that all 
the great municipalities of England are subject 
in some matters to its supervision. One appoint- 
ment outside the Cabinet, that of the Duke 
of Norfolk to the Post Office, is a conspicuous 
instance of the Tory belief that industrial training is 
quite unnecessary for the direction of a huge com- 
mercial concern. It may fairly be said that Mr. 
Ritchie is the only member of the Cabinet from 
whom Mr. Chamberlain could expect support, if he 
was forced to fight for any remnant of his own 
opinions, and Mr. Ritchie has exhausted his power 
of initiative in creating the London County Council. 
It may therefore be expected that if Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach endeavours to increase rents by transfer- 
ring local taxation from the landlords to the industrial 
classes, the Cabinet will enthusiastically support him. 
The age, experience, and caution of the Ministers 
may prevent them from attempting anything very 
startling in England, unless they secure a large 
majority, but in Ireland they will be certain to 
whittle away Mr. Morley’s land policy. We may 
expect them to facilitate land purchase, but to 
so manipulate the land courts as to prevent a 
reduction of rent corresponding to the fall in prices. 
The Irish administration is to be directly confided 
to Lord Cadogan, whose personal views and family 
relations alike prevent the tenants from expect- 
ing anything from him, to Lord Ashbourne and 
to Mr. Gerald Balfour. This would imply a 
stationary policy, combined with an exclusiveness in 
the distribution of patronage. It is impossible to 
believe that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s local government 
proposals will be in any way more advanced than 
those embodied in his brother’s Bill. The elements 
within the Unionist party which are least likely to 
secure any settlement of the Irish question have 
secured the domination. For the moment there 
can be no such hopes as those which were felt by 
wise men on both sides when Lord Carnarvon was 
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Lord-Lieutenant. Even Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
‘similarity and simultaneity ”’ are far in advance of 
the present Tory policy. 

It is not in any mere spirit of party captiousness 
that we say that we are disappointed in the Cabinet. 
Some experienced administrators are to be found in 
it, but man for man there can be no comparison 
between this Government and the last in adminis- 
trative efficiency. Lord George Hamilton’s appoint- 
ment to succeed Mr. Fowler at the India Office is, 
from this as well as other points of view, specially 
lamentable. We can find no trace of those progressive 
elements which Lord Randolph Churchill tried to 
introduce within his party. Examine the personnel 
of the Ministry, and it is easy to see why it has 
declared no policy. The only policy which it could 
be expected to support is a policy of marking time. 
If the country gives such a Ministry a majority it 
would be as well to shut up the House of Commons 
for three or four years. 








THE SCRAMBLE FOR MACEDONIA. 


— +0 


OR the moment the course of events in the 
Balkans seem—if we could trust semi-official 
telegrams—to have taken a more pacific turn. 
Satisfactory explanations have been given by the 
Porte to the Bulgarian Government as to the 
alleged massing of Turkish troops with a view to 
the invasion of Eastern Roumelia. The Bulgarian 
Government on its part has contented itself with 
ordering a further inquiry as to the alleged violation 
of the frontier by Turkish troops last Sunday week, 
and with making a modest demand for the pecuniary 
compensation of the alleged sufferersat the hands of the 
Turkish troops. Moreover from Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg—not to speak of Constantinople—the 
public have been assured that there is really no cause 
for alarm. These assurances, and the explanations 
which accompany them, unfortunately tend to defeat 
their own object. The same sort of assurances were 
made at the time of the insurrection in Bosnia in 
1875, which opened the way to the Russo-Turkish 
War. The efforts made to minimise the insurrection 
in Macedonia now are strenuous, and even ludicrous. 
There is a numerous class of semi-official jour- 
nalists on the Continent whose business it is to 
serve as the channels of diplomatic inspiration, and 
who live up to their task by taking the views and 
talking the language of the narrowest school of 
eighteenth-century diplomatists. To read their ex- 
planations one would imagine that an insurrection 
is a kind of engine, unable to start unless some 
secret agent is at hand to turn on the steam. Then, 
presumably, the steam can be turned off again, and so 
the insurrection stops. From Berlin we hear that 
the Macedonian insurrection is purely artificial, and 
has been set going by the Bulgarian Government. 
From Vienna and St. Petersburg we learn that it is 
a device of M. Stambuloff (in spite of his ill-health) 
to embarrass that Government and put an end to the 
proceedings against him. From another source, 
also Russian, we are told that it is fomented possibly 
by Russian agents—as if Russia had not much more 
than enough on her hands elsewhere. Or again, it 
is secretly encouraged by England—hungering for 
territorial acquisitions somewhere or other, and 
anxious to embarrass the Sublime Porte and so 
secure the acceptance of the Armenian scheme. Or, 
whoever started it, it is purely local, and the 
Great Powers are to see that it goes no farther. 
Such explanations and comments, expressed as 
they are with an emphasis and an assurance which 





is almost pathetic, bring with them their own 
refutation. 

We need not go so far afield for explanations. The 
case of Macedonia exhibits one of the most dis- 
creditable failures of the instrument by which 
posterity will judge Lord Salisbury’s career. Article 
23 of the Treaty of Berlin promises reforms 
similar in general outline (except as regards 
taxation) to those accomplished in Crete, for other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. It is needless to say 
they have not been granted; and the hard case 
of the Macedonians has been made harder by the 
spectacle of the rescue of Eastern Roumelia and 
of Thessaly from the Turkish yoke. A “ Macedonian 
Committee’ has naturally enough been preparing 
revolution from outside. But there was ample 
reason for the revolution, and an outbreak has long 
been only a question of time. It was expected 
last April; it has come two months late. Few 
countries are so suitable for irregular warfare, 
and not even Cuban or Central American insur- 
gents are so certain to secure the extraneous aid 
of the filibuster. Large sums have been sub- 
scribed for the purposes of the insurrection in 
Bulgaria ; bands of Bulgarians have crossed the 
frontier; a Macedonian appeal has been posted in 
Philippopolis, and has doubtless met with ample 
response; and there have been “ frontier incidents ” 
on both sides, which, as was announced last week, 
have caused a rupture between Bulgaria and Tarkey. 
These, although they are said to be susceptible of a 
pacific settlement, may easily lead to further com- 
plications. Moreover, such satisfaction as has 
already been given by the Porte to the 50,000 Bul- 
garians resident in Macedonia is of a kind calculated 
to provoke further disturbance. A Turkish firman 
of 1870 recognised an independent Bulgarian Church 
with bishops of its own—some of them in Macedonia 
and Albania. These bishoprics were suspended soon 
after the Russo-Turkish War for fear of further 
agitation; but two of them were restored in 
1890, in spite of the efforts to the contrary of 
Greece. Now Bulgarian bishoprics mean a system 
of worship and of education directed by Bulgarians, 
and a consequent drift into Bulgarian nationality 
among the rising generation of Greeks and Servians 
scattered about in the Bulgarian districts of 
Macedonia. Within the last few weeks the official 
head of the Bulgarian Church has memorialised the 
Grand Vizier to sanction the appointment of more 
bishops in conformity with the firman of a quarter 
of a century ago, and has received a promise of 
compliance by-and-by. Naturally Servia and Greece 
are jealous; but though there are alarming reports 
about the former, neither is quite ready to take 
action, for obvious financial reasons. The longer 
the insurrection goes on, the more likely is it that 
the Porte will hold out hopes of this kind to Bul- 
garia, and the more acute will these jealousies be- 
come. The minor States will prepare to scramble for 
Macedonia, and then the Great Powers will almost 
inevitably come in. Then their rivalries will break 
out, and the Eastern question will be revived in its 
acutest form. Andsolongas the Armenian question 
is unsettled, so long the Macedonian committee in 
Bulgaria will have good reason for stimulating 
the insurrectionary movement. The greater the 
difficulties of the Porte, the more likelihood that 
concessions may be wrung from it. Bulgaria is un-’ 
questionably first favourite in the race for Macedonia ; 
and even should she fail, the condition of the Mace- 
donians is not likely ever to be very much worse 
than it is now. Moreover, the Porte has prepared to 
treat the Armenian question in its own old way. It 
has propounded a scheme of its own, with a Governor- 
General and a system of officials, exempt from 
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European supervision or control. Nobody can 
take such a scheme seriously; it is a mere excuse 
for delay. While the delay lasts, the Mace- 
donian question will remain open, whatever 
may happen afterwards. Meanwhile, there may 
easily be a fresh outbreak — the revolutionary 
Armenians may succeed in provoking another 
massacre; or the Turks may upset the Sultan; or 
there may be a rising in Asia Minor, or 
Bashi-Bazouk atrocities in Macedonia itself which 
will revive the most horrible of the memories 
of 1875. The first move towards a settlement of 
the question lies not with Austria or Russia, but 
with Lord Salisbury — who has declared against 
taking action. We can only hope that his experience 
at the Foreign Office is already inducing him to 
change his mind. 








MR. ASQUITH’S LEGACY. 





JITHOUT prying too curiously into motives, 
we may express our unfeigned satisfaction 
at the salvage of the Factory Bill. It may be 
unaffected zeal for humanity; it may be that the 
Lords are anxious to make a kind of death-bed 
repentance in view of the approaching election; it 
may be that Tory members were seriously alarmed 
at the probable consequences if this measure were 
either dropped or rejected. It matters very little, so 
long as the measure is saved, which of these ex- 
planations is true, and let us by all means adopt the 
most charitable. At the same time, we can hardly 
stretch charity to the length already suggested by 
certain Tory speakers, and admit that the Bill is 
the joint achievement of their party and ours. The 
Billis Mr. Asquith’s Bill; that it has got through the 
Standing Committee at all is due to his indomitable 
energy, his skill, tact, and courage in defending its 
main principles against the assaults of certain interests 
which were necessarily affected. That it does not 
.go farther in certain respects is due almost entirely 
to the opposition of Tories and Unionists who have 
made it impossible to insist gn these points without 
destroying the chances of the measure for this 
session, and who have beset certain clauses with 
whole series of weakening amendments. We are of 
Opinion, as we said some two months ago, that in 
pursuing the path of peace Mr. Asquith has on 
this occasion taken the right course. It was enough 
that one of the chief lavour measures of the late 
Ministry should have been sacrificed for the purpose 
of demonstrating the Government’s attachment to 
one clause or principle in it. While industry moves 
forward, factory legislation can never be final, and it 
is of great importance to get what improvements we 
‘can without delay, even though we cannot get all 
that is ideally desirable. 

The Bill is not the last word, then, but so far as 
it goes, it is a good word and a strong word. It 
does not, indeed, dispose of the question of overtime 
for women, or of the minimum age of children’s 
labour. We pledged ourselves at the Berlin Con- 
ference that children should not be taken from 
school to work until the age of thirteen, and we 
have not yet advanced the minimum beyond eleven. 
We have also had to compromise the launér 
question, and.the question of night-work for children 
in ironworks, blast furnaces, paper mills, and glass- 
works, and the compromise is certainly not ideal. 
The age for this kind of labour is raised, it is true, 
from thirteen to fourteen, but after that we have to 
fall back on regulation instead of prohibition. All 
this and much else that time will develop remains 
for future Governments. Meanwhile, a real start 








has been made with tackling the sweater by bring- 
ing the domestic workshop under the eye of the 
sanitary authorities, a better statutory minimum 
of breathing-space is enforced; new and much 
more effective protection is provided against 
dangerous machinery, fresh regulations are applied 
to the dangerous trades; the bakehouses will at last 
be properly supervised, the hours and conditions 
of labour for women and “ young persons” are 
substantially improved, dock labour gets a real pro- 
tection against preventable accidents, and the larger 
laundries at least are brought under a reasonable 
system of rules and inspection. It is impossible 
to enter into details on these and num-rous other 
enactments, but, speaking briefly, 2 vast number of 
changes which the best inspectors are agreed in 
thinking of great value have been made, and that 
the Bill which contains them has not been wrecked 
on any other more contentious matter must for 
the time being be counted unmixed gain. 

Beyond claiming this measure as an achievement 
for Mr. Asquith and the outgoing Goverameut—for 
that is mere justice in which Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self concurred—we have no wish to make any party 
capital out of its passing. It ix a pity that the 
Government should have curtailed the dock clause 
by declining the powers to inspect uachinery for 
unshipping which happen, to be on board vessels, 5 
lying alongside the quays; but that is a compara- 
tively small matter, and there is oiherwise no 
complaint to make about the proceedings of Wednes- 
day. Nevertheless, we cannot help pointing out that 
the value of this Bill in the state in which it 
is passed must necessarily depend very largely upon 
its administration by the Home Office. Mr. Asquith 
was on more than one occasion driven to take 
shelter by leaving questions to the Ciscretion of the 
Department instead of fixing them rigidly by a 
clause in the Bill. The result is that under this 
measure as it stands a great many questions are 
lefs to be determined by the labour policy of the 
Governwent that may be in power. We had 
hoped, and we hope still, that the first Home 
Secretary to administer this Act and to set 
the precedents by which future Governments would 
administer it, would be Mr. Asquith himself. It is 
no disrespect to the new Minister to say that Mr. 
Asquith’s knowledge of labour question, and his 
interest in them, are, so far as the world knows, 
ten times as great as Sir Matthew White Ridley’s. 
Moreover, it is pertinent to remember that the 
Tory members of the Committee which has dealt 
with this -Bill (some of whom are also members 
of the present Government) have, with one or 
two exceptions, been strenuous supporters of all 
manner of weakening amendments. They were 
in favour, for instance, of exempting dwelling- 
places from the new out-work regulations, of 
allowing unrestricted overtime for women, of allow- 
ing ewployers to send women home with work 
to do atter working the full statutory hours in the 
workshop, of allowing boys of thirteen to work 
twelve hours at night in blast furnaces and work- 
shops, and of permitting “young persous”’ to work 
fourteen hours a day for at least forty - eight 
days in the year. Mr. Matthews, it is true, was 
the ringleader in these movements, and he is 
not included in the present Government; while 
Sir John Gorst, who was generally opposed to 
him, is included. But Lor! Salisbury has not 
found room for Sir John Gorst in a Cabinet of 
nineteen, and there is only too much reason to fear 
that the opinions of Mr. Matthews much more 
nearly represent the average opinion of the Cabinet 
and of the party than do those of Sir John Gorst. 
At all events, no one can have followed the 
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proceedings of the Standing Committee without 
having rather serious misgivings on this matter. In 
these circumstances, we would much rather see Mr. 
Asquith back at the Home Office to take up his 
own task, and if the working classes are wise they 
will both show their gratitude and guard their own 
interests for the future by speeding his return. For 
the present, we must speak of this measure as Mr. 
Asquith’s legacy; but the time, we hope, is not 
far distant when he will return as its trustee. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 





HERE is, we think, a popular impression that 
working women have in the last few years 
encroached very rapidly upon the sphere where only 
men had worked before, and have claimed an ever- 
increasing share of the occupations which had 
previously been monopolised by man. We have read 
so much of revolted daughters, we have seen so 
many able women training themselves for profes- 
sional careers, we have found women so ready to 
avail themselves of the still scanty openings which 
have been offered to them, that alarmists have even 
been heard to wonder what would become of the 
livelihood of men, and to prophesy that the robuster 
sex would soon be ousted from many remunerative 
careers. But before the logic of a Board of Trade 
Report such vain illusions disappear. We do not 
mean to say that speculations of this nature can 
invariably be disposed of by the test of statistics. It 
is possible for an ingenious mind to deduce from any 
large mass of figures almost any conclusion which it 
may desire. And the figures quoted by Miss Collet, 
in the report just issued as a Parliamentary paper, 
are, no doubt, in some respects inconclusive, for they 
deal only with a limited period of time, and a longer 
period for study and comparison would probably give 
more valuable results. But still, on certain points, 
the statistics given are in themselves so striking and 
suggestive as to merit a wider circle of readers than 
is always secured by a Parliamentary Report. 

The first point which rouses the attention is the 
stationary nature of the figures given. In 1881 out 
of every 1,000 women 340 were returned as “ occu- 
pied ” in the census report; but ten years later, in 
1891, the number had risen only to 344. That is to 
say, that the number of women employed has scarcely 
varied during the last ten years, and that, as Miss 
Collet points out, “the current view that women’s 
employment is rapidly extending, and that women 
are replacing men to a considerable extent,’ is not 
confirmed by facts. On the contrary, among women 
of the industrial classes—in other words, among 
working women proper—the percentage of employ- 
ment tends to decrease rather than to rise. But this 
tendency is compensated by an increase in the 
employment of young girls, and by a marked increase 
in the employment of single women of the middle 
class, who for want of interests or for want 
of money, missing or disdaining marriage, and per- 
haps anxious as to the prospects of the future, 
devote themselves to a definite career. While single 
women are thus finding occupation, married women 
are, happily, retiring from the lists. The reports of 
the textile and clothing trades show « diminishing 
percentage ot married women among their employees, 
and especially of young married women between 
twenty and twenty-five. In the North, it is true, 
women who marry are still far less ready to give up 
their work than women who marry in the South. 
While the working girl of Somersetshire looks on 
marriage as a release from industry, and consequently 
regards her employment as a stop-gap to help her 








through the years of maidenhood as best it can, the 
working girl of Lancashire, with her greater oppor- 
tunities and larger earnings, lcoks on her work as 
the occupation of her life—an occupation which 
marriage must not be allowed to interrupt, and 
which is far more important than domestic duties— 
and regards it with a pride and interest almost 
unknown among her sisters of the South. The 
consequence is that in several towns of Lancashire, 
in Blackburn and Burnley, in Rochdale and in Bury, 
the percentage of married women a is still 
a great deal higher than it ought to be. “ Nearly 
all the girls under twenty and half the women 
between twenty and forty-five are engaged away 
from home.” Unfortunately, one cannot point the 
moral which it would seem legitimate to draw from 
these figures ; for while the infant mortality in these 
towns is very high, it is also very high in Liverpool, 
where the percentage of married women employed is 
considerably lower. But still there can be little 
doubt that the young married women of Lancashire 
have often worked much longer than their duties to 
their homes allowed, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the practice is diminishing as time advances 
and as a knowledge of the laws of health extends. 
Another point of much interest emerges out of 
these statistics of the Board of Trade. Is the com- 
petition of women in the labour market seriously 
detrimental to the employment of men? On that 
question Miss Collet’s negative is unhesitating and 
complete. In the last few years the rivalry of women 
has made practically no difference. Alike in 1881 
and in 1891 the percentage of males returned as 
occupied was 83, and of females 34. In 1881 “ there 
were only 17 males in every 100 who could possibly 
be added to the ranks of the occupied, whereas there 
were 66 females in every 100 upon which to draw 
for an increase of wage-earners; and yet in 1891 
this available surplus had not been diminished by 
one in the 66.” It is true that in the boot and shoe 
trade and in the tailoring trade the employment of 
females has increased relatively to the female popula- 
tion, and the employment of males has decreased 
relatively to the male population ; but in both cases 
the change is due to a decrease in the employment 
of elderly men. But the general rule is that, wherever 
women have been called upon to undertake work pre- 
viously done by men, this demand for women’s labour 
has been preceded or accompanied by a rapid and ab- 
normal demand in the same trade for men. The number 
of women employed as clerks, for instance, has in- 
creased considerably within the last ten years, but in 
those ten years the increase in the number of male 
clerks has been enormous. In the Civil Service, 
again, the number of women employed has risen 
largely; but the number of men employed has 
risen even more. And in the printing trades, 
while the number of female employees has in- 
creased 17 per 100,000, the number of male em- 
ployees has increased 140 per 100,000 in the 
same time. These figures ought to comfort the 
alarmists. Many problems connected with the work 
and wages of women are still to be solved. But, 
so far as these statistics go, their lesson is re- 
assuring. It is satisfactory to find employment 
increasing for single women who need it. It is 
satisfactory to find employment diminishing in the 
case of young married women, who are better 
without work. It is satisfactory to find that there 
is no present ground for apprehending any de- 
structive rivalry in the struggle for work between 
women and men. These points at least are clear 
where much else is still uncertain, and for those 
who feel that social reform need not be inevitably 
noisy there is something cheering in the dry but 
sober optimism of the Board of Trade Report. 
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FINANCE, 





TIVHE investment in first-class securities continues 
| large, and prices are steadily rising. Consols 
and Indian Sterling Threes are both over 107, and 
probably will go higher. Colonial stocks, British 
municipal stocks, preference and guaranteed stocks, 
water-works and gas stock—all are at extravagantly 
high prices,and yet they are likely to advance further. 
The condition of the market must, however, lead to 
the bringing out of new issues in large numbers and 
to the extension of speculation. People for a while 
will retain a vivid recollection of the losses of 1890 
and the immediately subsequent years, and they 
will, therefore, be cautious how they part with their 
money. But in the kng run they will not be 
satisfied with leaving their money on deposit at } 
per cent. or putting it in consols at about 2} per cent. 
Probably the last three or four months of the year 
will see more new companies launched than have been 
brought out since the Baring crisis. In the meanwhile 
business in the South African department increases 
day by day and prices are steadily rising. The 
French are dealing, not on the enormous scale of a 
few months ago, but very largely and very steadily. 
The Germans and Dutch are likewise buying, but the 
main business just now is British. The Continental 
Bourses are fairly well supported, but are not very 
active. On the Continent, as here at home, all 
good securities are extravagantly high, and people 
are hesitating, therefore, to invest much. But there 
is no fall, and indeed there cannot be a fall while 
money continues so cheap and abundant, and politics 
remain smooth. In the United States things are 
looking rather unsettled. The loan syndicate has 
made its last payment to the Treasury, and though 
it will probably give what assistance it can to the 
Treasury in the future, yet its real obligations are 
over. On the other band, the United States owes to 
Europe immense sums for dividends, profits, interest, 
imports, and the like, and the general impression, 
therefore, is that before very long gold shipments 
from the United States upon a considerable scale 
will begin again. 
Throughout the week the most conflicting state- 
ments have been circulating respecting the Russo- 
Chinese loan. The influence of Russiaand France has 
apparently prevailed at Pekin, and although some 
modifications of the original agreement have been 
made, yet the contract for the loan has actually been 
signed in Pekin. The most important change would 
seem to be of very little practical moment. It 
amounts to this; that the Chinese Government 
objected to the Russian guarantee, and that therefore 
there is no contract between the two Governments 
for such a guarantee being given. Onthe other hand, 
the French bankers have obtained a guarantee from 
the Russian Government. The guarantee, then, is 
‘good so far as the French issuing houses are con- 
cerned, but it is repudiated by the Chinese Govern. 
ment. Russia, however, would hardly give the 
* guarantee unless she expected a material advantage 
of some kind in return. In the meantime, a small 
Chinese loan of a million sterling, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, was placed in London on Wednes- 
day at 106, and was dealt in on the Stock Ex- 
change at over 109, being more than 3 premium. 
The doubts respecting the ultimate settlement 
of this loan question have kept the Continental 
. Bourses very quiet for several weeks past. If the 
loan had been quickly arranged, then there is no 
doubt that prices would have been put up in every 
department in Paris, and that an active speculation 
would have been stimulated. But it is now generally 
expected that the loan will have to be postponed, as 
it is thought improbable that it will be issued at a 
time when so many people are holiday-making in 
France. The delay about the loan, too, has kept 
the silver market quiet. No opportunity has offered 


for re-selling,and speculators have been obliged to hold 
what they had bought in the hope that they would 
be able to sell in a few weeks. 


Luckily for them, 











money is exceedingly cheap, and they have, there- 
fore, been able to borrow to pay for their purchases 
on easy terms. But if any accident were to occur 
so that they would be compelled to sell, there might 
be a sharp fall in silver. Meanwhile in the London 
money market rates are going lower and lower. 
Practically, people in good credit can borrow for a 
week or so immense sums at } per cent. Three 
uonths’ bills are discounted at } per cent.; and, as 
stated above, the prices of all first-class securities 
are extravagantly high. All that is favourable to 
trade, and trade undoubtedly is improving. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘A TURDA Y.—Lord Salisbury’s precious blunder 

in the matter of the Seal of the Minister for 
War is not being allowed to rest. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, writing to the Times, exposes a whole 
series of “ Salisburies ” uttered by the noble marquis 
in his speeches on Thursday evening. It was, per- 
haps, hardly necessary for Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
to do this, for, in his confusion and anger, Lord 
Salisbury had already convicted himself of some- 
thing very like deliberate misrepresentation. But, 
as if Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s distinct repudiation 
of the Prime Minister's fictitious narrative were not 
enough humiliation for one day, the Times also prints 
a letter from a silly person who signs himself “ L.,” 
and who, whilst professing to defend Lord Salisbury, 
makes his case worse than ever. The contention of 
“LL.” is that the most noble marquis is so august a 
personage that a mere commoner like Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman was guilty of insolent presumption in 
not instantly surrendering his seal of oflice to the 
first person who stopped him in the street in the 
name of the marquis and demanded it from him. 
This is hardly complimentary to the Sovereign, who 
is commonly supposed to be the only person who 
can unfrock a bishop or a minister. Probably “ L.” 
would have defended Lord Salisbury if he had sent 
a footman to No. 10, Downing Street, to turn Lord 
Rosebery out of doors. But this egregious person, 
not content with what one may fairly describe 
as the snob theory for the defence, proceeds to 
tell the old story of George III.’s vulgar rudeness to 
Lord North when he turned that Minister out of 
office. It is rather late in the day to try to recon- 
cile the people of England to Lord Salisbury by 
showing that he has only acted as George III. did. 
After all, we have advanced, to some extent, at least, 
since the days when monarchs looked upon Ministers 
as their lackeys, and even went so far at times as to 
threaten them with personal violence. Moreover, 
Lord Salisbury, though he may be the greatest and 
most exalted of all human beings in the eyes of “ L.” 
and of the ladies of the Primrose League, is not yet, 
at all events, the sovereign of the United Kingdom. 
“L.” should confine his attention for the future to 
subjects he understands. I hear that in high Liberal 
quarters it is the opinion that Lord Salisbury’s un- 
precedented rudeness to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
was due to his desire to secure the private papers of 
the retiring Secretary for War, in the hope that he 
might find something to justify the vote on the 
cordite question. 

To-day the official change of Ministry takes place. 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues surrender their 
seals to their Royal mistress, and Lord Salisbury 
and the Coalition Ministers receive them. This com- 
pletes the great transaction which dates from the 
“dirty trick” of a week ago. The Liberal Ministers 
are giving up their offices in the best of spirits. The 
possibility of a few months, or it may even be a year 
or two, of Opposition has no terrors for them. The 
Liberal party needs a little time to recover, not from 
the attacks of the Unionists, but from the con- 
sequences of the insubordination which was the real 
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cause of last week’s defeat. All the accounts from 
the constituencies show that there is no great re- 
action in favour of the Tory-cum-Chamberlain party, 
such as the newspapers have led us to anticipate ; 
but it will need a certain space of time to undo the 
mischief which was wrought by the attempt to carry 
measures the most ardent supporters of which pre- 
ferred their own fads to the views of the Cabinet. 
There must be no more filling up of the cup until 
we have a party strong enough and loyal enough to 
ensure the success of the policy of our leaders. 

Sunday.—The scene at Paddington yesterday, 
when Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was hailed with 
cries having reference to the great “seal” episode, 
must have taught Lord Salisbury that his blunder 
may have unpleasant consequences. Nobody likes 
rudeness and bullying, and there were both in his 
maladroit attempt to bluff Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
out of possession of the insignia of office. The 
Queen, I hear, has been concerned by the incident. 
Lord Salisbury is a great favourite of hers, but she 
likes Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and approves heartily 
of his conduct at the War Office, and she is by no 
means gratified at the line taken by the new Prime 
Minister. There was an amusing contretemps at 
Windsor this afternoon, when the two Ministries 
were respectively giving up and receiving the seals. 
The Queen was rather late in receiving the out- 
going Ministers, and the consequence was that before 
they were clear of the private apartments their suc- 
cessors had arrived, and to his amazement the Duke 
of Devonshire suddenly found himself surrounded 
by faces more friendly and familiar in former days 
than they are now. 

Lord Lansdowne has not been sworn in as a 
privy councillor, and the consequence is that he 
will not be able to attend the first meeting of the 
new Cabinet. On the other hand, Mr. Henry Fowler 
is still in office, and is consequently entitled to 
receive the Foreign Office boxes as though he were 
one of Lord Salisbury’s colleagues. His continuance 
in office is at the special request of the Queen, who 
does not wish him to retire until after the visit of 
the Shahzada to Windsor. He will, I believe, give 
up his seal on Thursday. 

Monday.—There is a great outcry in the press 
this morning over the “honours” given by the 
retiring Ministry. More than one old Radical has 
come to me with hot denunciations of the late 
Government for having created four new peers. 
This anger is rather absurd; but at least it ought 
to be known that if there is any blame in 
the matter, it does not attach to Lord Rosebery. 
He has been called upon to carry out promises made 
by his predecessor before the question of the House 
of Lords had assumed its present aspect. No doubt 
this is unfortunate ; but the matter is certainly not 
one about which any fuss need be made. For my 
part, I feel much more uncomfortable over the 
Naylor-Leyland baronetcy than over the new peer- 
ages. The honours conferred upon Lord Rosebery 
himself, upon Mr. Fowler, and upon Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, have a special significance. It is known 
that the Queen—whatever may be her predilections 
in regard to matters political—has formed a very 
high opinion of the men composing the late Ministry, 
and that she felt real regret at parting with them. 
It was, of course, of her own motion that she con- 
ferred upon Lord Rosebery the Order of the Thistle, 
and in the same way the distinguished knighthoods 
conferred upon Mr. Fowler and Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman may be regarded as proof that her Majesty 
shares the general opinion as to the exceptional 
aa shown by those gentlemen in the offices they 

eld. 

Tuesday.—There is a sudden cry of distress in 
the Times this morning. Everything appeared to be 
going well with the new Ministerial party, and we 
were assured on all sides that the prospects for the 
General Election were of the most glowing descrip- 
tion. As Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett—that wise but 
unappreciated statesman—was pleased to put it: 








the Government was to have a majority of a hun- 
dred, and was to stay in office for twelve years. But 
in a moment the sky has been clouded over, and this 
morning the Times gives vent to a cry of distress 
at the over-confidence and the apathy which it sees 
among the members of the Chamberlain-Salisbury 
party. It virtually declares that the present state 
of things will never do, and that there must be hard 
work between now and the elections if Ministers are 
not to be beaten. Moreover, it is greatly distressed 
to find that the Liberal Whips are sufficiently sup- 
plied with the sinews of war. This it apparently 
regards as an outrage, money being, from the Tory 
point of view, the exclusive property of Tories and 
Unionists. I may say that there is no foundation 
for the insinuation that Mr. Naylor-Leyland is the 
person to whom the Liberal Whips are indebted for 
the present state of their exchequer. There are, 
happily, still men left among us who are prepared to 
make sacrifices for the party, even though they have 
no expectation of seeing their names in a list of 
honours. 

The machinery of the new Ministry is already 
beginning to creak badly, and what will happen 
when it actually gets to work no man can say. The 
ery of the unemployed is going up to the ceiling of 
the Carlton Club with ever-increasing bitterness, 
and Lord Salisbury has already had a taste of the 
“sweets ” of office that he is not likely to forget. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s appointment to the Irish Office 
and the return of Mr. Brodrick to the War Office 
are not very popular appointments. Mr. Balfour is 
clever, but in many respects a very different person 
from his brother. Unfortunately, he has shown that 
in politics he has even less sympathy with popular 
aspirations than the First Lord of the Treasury. 
As for Mr. Brodrick, he is the hero of the cordite 
mare’s-nest. He was the reverse of popular when he 
was at the War Office in the last Administration, 
and his return to Pall Mall will be received with 
a howl of execration by high and low in that 
establishment. 

Wednesday.—Well may Birmingham rejoice and 
crow exceedingly. Lord Salisbury has made even a 
more complete and unconditional surrender to the 
imperious Mr. Chamberlain than was at first sup- 
posed. The new Government will be a Birmingham 
(or shall I say Brummagem ?) Administration, with 
the addition of a certain number of Tory hacks. 
The appointments announced this morning are 
enough to take away one’s breath, and they ought 
really to cause the gentlemen of the Carlton Club to 
draw down their blinds. Those minor offices which 
hungry Tories were told would be reserved ex- 
clusively for them, and in which they were to find 
compensation for the large proportion of places 
given to Birmingham in the Cabinet, are now being 
handed over almost bodily to the humbler followers 
of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Powell Williams, Lord Selborne, and 
even Mr. Austen Chamberlain, are all in to-day’s list. 
It is difficult to call to mind anybody who is left 
out—except Mr. Courtney. And Mr. Courtney, I see, 
blesses the new Government with all his might. If 
what I hear is correct he will probably have to bless 
it from outside the walls of the House of Commons 
before long. But in proportion as the list of Bir- 
mingham “ins” grows, so does that of the Tory 
“outs.” Sir John Gorst has been provided for; and 
this, I think, may be taken as a tribute to the skill 
with which in the old days he engineered the Fourth 
Party. But where are Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Knutsford, Mr. Matthews and Mr. Forwood, and Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and a host of others too 
numerous to be named here? Well may the 
Standard—unable altogether to repress its bitter- 
ness—remark that “the Liberal Unionist element 
has been admitted in a proportion which assuredly 
does not err on the side of niggardliness.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has now become the head of one 
of the great “ ruling families” in the State. If Lord 
Salisbury can boast of having two nephews and a 
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son-in-law in his Government, Mr. Chamberlain can 
boast of having a son, a brother-in-law, and several 
hangers-on among his colleagues. Hatfield and High- 
bury have joined hands,and the fusion of two political 
parties has been symbolised by this union of the 
Cecils and the Chamberlains. It is a wondrous 
spectacle; but Mr. Chamberlain may at least con- 
gratulate himself on having got a bigger reward than 
any other political apostate of modern times. Of 
what use is it to gird at Captain Naylor-Leyland’s 
baronetcy when we have this flagrant example 
before us ? 

Lord Rosebery’s meeting with the Eighty Club 
last night was very pleasant, and his speech was an 
admirable one. It does not please the Times ; but 
it did please those who heard it, and this, perhaps, 
is a fact of more importance. The leader of the 
Liberal party has sounded the keynote of the 
coming contest, and it is that which so many of us 
have desired. If only the ex-Premier had received a 
loyal backing after he took up the question of the 
House of Lords last year, that question would now 
have reached a position in which it would have 
“held the field,” and distanced all competitors. 
Even as it is, properly handled, this movement 
against the privileges of the Peers ought to lead the 
Liberal party to victory. 

Thursday.—No more appointments announced 
this morning, though Mr. St. John Brodrick’s is 
officially gazetted. But the effect of yesterday's 
cold douche is still perceptible among the Tories, 
and even—strange to say—among the Liberal 
Unionists. The latter are almost frightened by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success in kidnapping so many places 
for himself and his little “household” of admirers, 
relatives, and henchmen. As for the Tories they 
no longer conceal their rage. “It is going to be a 
Brummagem Government,” said one of them to 
me yesterday, “and the sooner it is killed the 
better.” This is a cheerful outlook for an Ad- 
ministration which has not yet been fully formed. 
On another matter the spirits of the Ministerialists 
are not so good as they might be. They have made 
the unpleasant discovery that there is not that over- 
whelming enthusiasm on their behalf which they had 
been led to anticipate; and some of them are hotly 
denouncing the Liberals for having forced them intoa 
position which is certain to lead them to a defeat. 
It is Lord Tweedmouth whom they regard as 
responsible for having made them take office before 
dissolving, and their wrath at what they profess to 
regard as an extremely clever stratagem is intense. 
Perhaps they would be surprised if they knew how 
innocent Lord Tweedmouth was of the “deep 
duplicity and cunning” that they attribute to him. 
On the Liberal side there is general growth of con- 
fidence, and none of that feeling of despondency 
which prevailed some months ago is now visible. 
The prospects in London are extremely hopeful, and 
to-morrow’s meeting at the Albert Hall promises to 
be one of a nature that will surprise the enemy. 

Friday.—The Globe expressed astonishment the 
other day at what it regarded as the error of the 
Court Circular in speaking of Mr. Fowler as Secretary 
for India. Lord George Hamilton was now Secretary 
for India, and so forth. One might have supposed 
that a London journalist would have recognised the 
fact that the Court Circular was a trustworthy au- 
thority upon official titles. Mr. Fowler, at the Queen's 
special command, retained his office until yesterday 
afternoon, when he gave up the seals and received 
the honour the Queen had designed for him, Lady 
Fowler at the same time receiving the Order of the 
Crown of India. There is no need to say anything 
as to his remarkable success both in the House of 
Commons and in office. The Local Government Bill 
was a great achievement, and not less memorable 
was his defence of India against the claims of 
Lancashire. That the Queen recognises his services 
to the country has been proved by the very special 
marks of honour she has conferred upon him. 

Mr. Albert Bright is no apostate. Though a 








strong opponent of Home Rule, he remains in all 
other matters a Radical, and his refusal to remain 
as one of the representatives of Birmingham is 
significant of the feeling of not a few of the party 
to which he belongs at the absorption of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers in the Tory ranks. 
I have been astonished during the past few days 
by the extent to which gloom and apprehension 
pervade the new Ministerial camp. Already, the 
men who have just taken office seem to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 





HE death of Professor Huxley, after a wearisome 
and painful illness, has not only robbed science 
of a distinguished student, but the State of a faithful 
servant, and society of an impressive personality. 
If, in what follows, we shall appear to deal largely 
with his zoological work, it will be because zoology 
was, after all, the business of his life. But it is not 
only a zoologist that we have to mourn, but a great 
citizen and an ardent student of philosophy. His 
record is not to be confined to an account of what he 
did in the dissecting-room, for he did much to render 
acceptable that great doctrine of Evolution which 
lies at the base of the “ New Reformation,” and he 
took a leading part in the establishment of a widely 
diffused system of instruction in science. He brought 
the methods of the man of science to bear, not only 
on the spirit of clericalism, which he regarded as the 
greatest enemy of science, but on the work of the 
London School Board, at its inception, and on 
the methods of the Salvation Army. While 
there are many who think that, in his earlier 
days, he might have applied to himself the 
words he used in describing a fight he had when 
a boy—“ there was a wild-cat element in me which, 
when roused, made up for lack of weight, and I 
licked my adversary effectually,” it is certainly true 
that in his late years his admirable humour and his 
innate kindliness made him widely beloved: trusted 
he always was. How he felt the change himself 
may best be shown by a quotation from a letter of 
thanks for congratulation on his being made a Privy 
Councillor: “In 1862 I published ‘Man’s Place in 
Nature,’ and for some time was one of the best 
abused people in the three kingdoms. In 1892 if I 
am not respectable, who is?” 

Huxley had the great good fortune of making in 
the Rattlesnake a long (1846-50) sea voyage under 
the captaincy of the accomplished Owen Stanley, 
when he had the opportunity of making those 
observations on the Oceanic Hydrozoa which gave 
him at once a high position among the younger 
naturalists of his time. He then made a fundamental 
generalisation in homologising the two layers of the 
body of the Hydrozoa with what were then called 
the serous and mucous layers of the vertebrate germ. 
After three years’ struggle with the Admiralty, and 
vain attempts to obtain a professorial chair, Huxley 
was, on the appointment of Edward Forbes to the 
chair of Natural History in Edinburgh, appointed 
Paleontologist to the Geological Survey, and 
lecturer on Natural History at the Royal School 
of Mines. These offices he held for thirty-one years. 
It was, no doubt, owing to the fact that the students 
at the School of Mines had before them a definite 
occupation, and that it was not till 1872, on the 
removal of the school to South Kensington, that 
Huxley was provided with a laboratory, that this 
remarkably lucid lecturer gave origin to so few 
biologists who can strictly be called his pupils. On 
the other hand, he was of immense assistance to men 
nearer his own age: the career of W. K. Parker was 
throughout guided and checked by him; it was he 
who first recognised the advantages which the 
Hunterian Museum would gain by the appointment 
of W. H. Flower ; it was he who sent Michael Foster 
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to teach physiology in Cambridge; he guided and 
instigated the earlier researches in palwontology of 
E. Ray Lankester; and he had an important share 
in directing the career of F. M. Balfour. 

While he thus served the interests alike of science 
and of individuals, he benefited English schools of 
science at large by—first, in 1866, his “ Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology,” which contained a larger 
body of physiological doctrine than then formed the 
equipment of many eminent physicians ; secondly, in 
1875, when, in conjunction with Dr. Martin, he 
published his “ Practical Biology,” the parent of 
many similar works—it is this book that, more than 
any other, has made possible the systematic practical 
work which every young biologist has now to do; 
thirdly, in 1877, leaving the narrow field of biology 
he published his “ Physiography,” or introduction to 
the study of Nature. 

But his efforts were not confined to the in- 
troduction of physical science into the higher 
schools. Believing it necessary for the children of 
the poor, he acted from the beginning of their 
establishment as an examiner of science classes under 
theScienceand Art Department; hedevoted much time 
and attention to the subject, and the success of the 
scheme was to him always a cause of legitimate 
satisfaction. The intensity of his interest in primary 
schools was shown by the energy he threw into his 
work on the London School Board—work interrupted 
by an unfortunate breakdown in health. 

While those in statu pupillari were thus not 
neglected, he was able, by his eloquent and lucid 
addresses at the Royal Institution, the British Asso- 
ciation, and other centres of culture and self- 
improvement, to deeply interest more or less culti- 
vated men and women of the world in current 
questions of great scientific interest. Few are those 
who have his gifts in addressing either scientific or 
mixed audiences, but he has himself told us that it 
was only training that made him, even in the days 
of Faraday and Tyndall, a persona gratissima at 
the Royal Institution. 

Lastly, he was of immense assistance to his 
fellow-workers at large—not only by such contribu- 
tions to science as the remarkable essay “On the 
Agamic Reproduction and Morphology of Aphis” 
(1857), the memoir “On the Morphology of the 
Cephalous Mollusca” (1851), or his “ Observations on 
the Anatomy and Physiology of Salpa,” etc. (1851), 
together with such contributions to vertebrate 
morphology as are contained in his “ Preliminary 
Essay on the Systematic Arrangement of the Fishes 
of the Devonian Epoch” (1861 and 1866), on “ Croco- 
diles,” or on the “ Classification of Birds” (1868), to 
speak only of a few—but especially by those memoirs 
in which, with infinite skill, he marshalled a number 
of well-known facts and deduced from them conclu- 
sions which put investigators at once on a higher 
plane. “ Man’s Placein Nature” (1863), and the essays 
on the “ Classification of the Animal Kingdom ” (1876), 
and on the “ Application of the Laws of Evolution ” 
(1880), may becited asexcellentexamplesof this branch 
of his work. While there remain, of course, to be 
mentioned his Hunterian Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy (1864), which contained an excellent 
discussion on the vertebral theory of the skull, 
and part of which re-appeared in 1869 as “An 
Introduction to the Classification of Animals”; his 
“ Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals,” 
which was published in 1871—though, unfortunately, 
much of it had been printed off many years earlier; 
the same remark applies to the “ Anatomy of In- 
vertebrated Animals,” which did not see the light 
till 1877, though it must be added that much of 
what was valuable in it was published in the 
Medical Times and Gazette for 1856 and 1857, and 
was conned over by many professors and lecturers. 
In these works, and in his essays on subjects of 
wider interest, his remarkable command of excellent 
English is a striking feature. 

But he rendered no greater service to his fellow- 
naturalists than that of winning over a number to 











the cause of natural selection. It does not require 
much knowledge of mankind, still less of the majority 
of specialists in zoology, to perceive that the doc- 
trines of the “ Origin of Species” were so repugnant 
to the majority of them that they constituted the 
firmest phalanx in the army of believers in the fixity 
of species. Darwin's first lieutenant found as dense 
and sturdy opponents in the scientific associations of 
this and other countries as in the world at large. 

A reference to Mr. Huxley’s relations to the great 
master leads us to think over what was, in a well- 
spent life, the most beautiful and the most human 
episode. Position, social and scientific, ambition, 
personal or official, opportunities for self-advance- 
ment of many kinds, were imperilled by the assistance 
which Huxley rendered to Darwin; but this counted 
nothing in the desire to teach what he believed to be 
the truth. Once again, too, the cause of truth gained 
the day. Darwin was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and Huxley received, at the hands of a Conservative 
Prime Minister, the most notable honour which the 
Sovereign can bestow on a private individual. We 
will not recall the epithets of thirty years ago: we 
are content to remember that Huxley was one of the 
Queen’s Privy Councillors. 

His scientific confreres paid him all the honours, 
not only in the way of Croonian lectureships, Royal 
and Linnzwan medals, and the like; but, recognising 
his considerable powers as a man of affairs, he was 
called to the presidencies of the Geological and 
Ethnological Societies, and later on (1870) the chair 
of the British Association, and—highest honour of 
all—he was in 1883 made the President of the Royal 
Society. He was the first President of the Marine 
Biological Association, and was of great assistance 
to that body in its early days. Foreign societies, 
and English and foreign universities innumerable, 
gave him the honours at their command. A Liberal 
Home Secretary made him a Commissioner of Salmon 
Fisheries, and a Conservative Premier selected him 
as a Trustee of the British Museum. Somewhat 
late in life he became a member of the governing 
body of Eton College, and left in the fine laboratory 
—which the profane call “Huxley’s Folly”—a 
monument of his energy and his love of science. 

Born in 1825, he lived through a period in which 
the arms of science were stretched wider and wider 
every year, and the harvest, intellectual and material, 
grew ever richer and richer. History alone can assign 
him his right position in the movement, but assuredly 
it will place him high. Far from strong, and from 
time to time laid aside for considerable periods of his 
working life, he was peculiarly bappy in his home; his 
sense of humour was of the kind that brightens even 
the times when consolation is hard to find; his manly 
and straightforward character brought him many 
friends ; his wide sympathies interested him in every- 
thing that benefited, interested, or amused his fellow- 
men ; and if we are deploring, as we are, the loss of a 
great man of science, we are deploring, too, the death 
of an honest Englishman and a good citizen. 








AMERICAN DRIVING. 





NE day—a beautiful Sabbath morning in Juane— 

I took my seat beside the driver of a California 

mail coach for the purpose of getting from the Geysers 
to San Francisco. There were six mustangs attached 
to this coach—I had almost said harnessed, but har- 
nessing implies more than merely a collar apiece and 
rope to any extent. These six mustangs stood quietly 
enough, though they had managed to twist them- 
selves up in their gear while the driver was taking 
his last cocktail with the prominent citizens who had 
congregated tohonourhisdeparture. For in California 
the stage driver was a very important person indeed: 
something like the captain of a clipper ship in the 
good old days of “adventure” to the Eastern seas. 
He brought news; he carried great money treasure 
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for the miners ; his opinion was regarded as weighty ; 
he was always a good shot. It was therefore with 
feelings half of delight and half of awe that I found 
myself on the box-seat—the only passenger. 

The mustangs uncoiled themselves with strange 
facility and commenced pattering down the moun- 
tain side like a flock of goats, selecting each his own 
line of country in apparent disregard of a huge coach 
that came swinging behind them. The length of 
rope gave them much latitude in this respect and 
their native instincts did the rest. An American 
coach is like nothing else under heaven. It is an 
evolution and worthy of a long chapter all to 
itself. But for my purposes it is sufficient to 
say that it was identical with the one familiar to 
those who visited “Buffalo Bill's” Wild West. 
There is a mighty swing to these American coaches, 
for the body is hung upon two sets of leather bands 
which reach from the driver's seat all the way to 
the hind wheels. There are no springs to break, 
and whatever may be the state of the road the only 
things that suffer are the passengers. We were on 
a ‘mountain track which some Ananias of a map- 
maker called a road. The coach swung and plunged 
and lunged and jolted, as does a piece of artillery 
when tumbling about amidst ditches. The six mus- 
tangs were tribbling along ahead at a hand-gallop, 
and when they turned corners I could not see what 
became of the leaders. The driver was affable, and 
chatted pleasantly about the many varieties of oak 
We passed—a most astonishing variety. But all the 
while I was thinking to myself, “ What will happen 
if something should be coming up this track, and 
we should gallop down upon it?” There was a 
precipice on one side of us; the road was narrow 
and full of rocks, just such a place as the Almighty 
must have arranged for the grave of reckless drivers 
and their victims. However, in California the 
native has great contempt for the tourist, or 
“tenderfoot,” and I was weak enough to think 
that I might earn the esteem of my lordly driver 
by affecting indifference to the horrible situation. 
Being on my way home from a trip around the 
world, I ventured to say that though I had coached 
in several foreign lands I had never enjoyed any- 
thing quite so exhilarating as the present drive. 
That was one more occasion when I should have 
done better had I kept my views to myself. 

“We're all asleep to-day,” answered my com- 
panion, as he gathered his reins up and reached for 
his whip. We were already at a hand-gallop, as I 
have already said. We were proceeding at a pace 
which seemed to me reckless—but I suppressed 
my feelings. “Get up there, Blazes! What's the 
matter with you, Splinters! Wake up, Jeff Davis! 
Now then, Buckskin!” and so on to each of the 
mustangs he passed the word that waked them up. 

And it was a wake up indeed. Away these six 
little devils jamped down the mountain side; over 
the rocks and bumps; in and out of the big ruts; 
grazing the logs and stumps and shaving the 
boulders that squeezed us between themselves and 
a mountain torrent. The coach had been falling 
and bumping before; but now it became an acrobatic 
exercise to merely keep from being hurled into 
vacancy. The great coach heaved and crashed ; the 
little horse-devils capered ahead, and I wondered 
how long this would last before we would be either 
corpses or kindling wood. I looked up at the driver 
—he was chewing his tobacco with the rhythm and 
cadence of one whose faculties are in happy balance. 
He was obviously not drunk. His age proved him 
to be a man of experience. Sol gritted my teeth, 
and thought that if he could stand it I could. We 
finally pulled up at a miners’ camp, and I heard this 
driver apologise to the postal agent for having come 
more slowly than usual—that “there was only one 
passenger, and nobody was in a hurry.” 

That is the coaching of the good old days before 
the railway—before even the roads were made 
passable in all weathers. But the six-horse stage is 
scarce now, and American driving has come to be 








best known through the buggy and the fast trotter. 
Few Americans are so poor that they cannot afford 
either a boat or a trotter ; when they are too poor for 
either, they stand and watch the trotting of others. 
So soon as the man of business can leave his desk, he 
jumps into his buggy with his wife, and away they 
spin over the soft roads, courting an opportunity to 
race with some rival. The record of every trotting 
horse in the country is well known to the average 
neighbour, and the stranger who cares to watch the 
performance of American trotters need never be ata 
loss to know the names of the teams flying past 
him, or the names of the owners. Trotting in the 
American fashion has something akin to yachting, 
for there never was a yachtsman who did not fancy 
that his boat could hold its own against every other 
provided he had certain conditions of wind. Nor 
was there ever a man in a buggy who did not think 
his trotter capable of holding his own, at least, for a 
time, with any horse on the road. 

Trotting is impossible in England, because the 
roads are here too good, that is, too hard. The 
trotter strikes the ground such a blow when he 
brings his foot down that he can travel only upon 
dirt roads. He pounds the earth like a Prussian 
recruit, and his approach over the prairie can be 
foretold for miles by merely placing one’s ear 
to the ground. In so far as bad roads, or no 
roads, are a condition of good trotters, America 
will long retain her present trotting prestige; for 
there are very few indications that the tax-payers 
mean to vote the money that alone can produce the 
roads of MacAdam. The American trotter has made 
his mile in a trifle over two minutes. I am speaking 
of four years ago, when Maud S. was the favourite, 
with a record of 2 minutes 8} seconds for the mile. 
This is a rate of speed that puts the average railway 
train of Germany to the blush. But then the 
trotter has a light load. I have driven in buggies 
so light that I could raise the hind axle with 
my little finger, and yet so strong that two sat 
comfortably on the seat and could travel over 
ordinary country roads. The man who drives a 
trotter pulls upon the reins when he is speeding, 
and the more he pulls, the faster does the horse trot. 
When he wishes to stop he merely slackens his reins. 
So hard is the pressure of the horse that the driver 
is forced to drive with both arms outstretched, in 
the attitude of an oarsman at the beginning of his 
stroke. Seated in a buggy, behind a smooth, long- 
stretching trotter, it is difficult to appreciate that 
one is travelling at the rate of about twenty miles 
an hour, so easily does the work seem to be done. 

The American buggy has four wheels of great 
diameter, and usually all of the same size. Every 
part is manufactured with special reference to 
lightness and elasticity, and, of course, there is no 
space for baggage. Two on one seat is the maxi- 
mum carried, though many selfish men build theirs 
to seat one only. A buggy well made is as pretty 
a thing to examine as a canoe, a bicycle, or a type- 
writer. It is full of original little surprises to add 
strength and save weight. The buggy driver is a 
“ Corinthian’ cruiser who has no paid hands aboard. 
That perhaps is the reason why in America the 
trotting “ outfit” has developed on lines so wholly 
practical. There is nothing whatever on either 
horse or vehicle that is intended for display; not an 
ounce of superfluity; no gaudy brasswork or flap- 
ping buckles and straps. The devoted “trotting- 
man” sees more of his horse than most riders; it 
is his one pet and daily joy. He cares for him as 
does the Moor for his barb. No hireling groom ever 
drives him. The rein never presses upon his bit, 
excepting in the heat of speeding. At other times 
the trotter steps along as freely as a dog out for an 
airing. He wears the lightest of harness, and enjoys 
a liberty of motion equal almost to that of the 
saddle-horse. Trotting on race-courses is popular 
in America—at least with betting men. I have 
never seen it, and cannot therefore say anything 
about it. But all the racing done is as nothing 
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compared to the vast number of fast trotters owned 
in every part of the United States for the purpose of 
legitimate recreation. Nor is it an expensive pastime. 
Fancy prices are of course paid for trotters who do 
the mile close on to two minutes. But men in 
moderate circumstances very readily give themselves 
the satisfaction of doing the mile between three and 
five minutes—a satisfaction they share with their 
wives. And then, what can we say of the value the 
trotter possesses in the eyes of the young bachelor? 
He can pay no higher compliment to the belle of his 
town than to offer her a seat by his side for a spin 
along the trotting drive—and such a spin is worth 
twenty waltzes, as a prelude to matrimony. 

In winter, when snow is on the ground, trotting 
becomes even more exciting than in summer; for 
then can sleighs go many abreast like chariots in 
the Roman circus, and the fast trotters can speed 
for miles over the broad surface of the Hudson, the 
St. Lawrence, or the shores of the great lakes. But 
somehow or other, the Puritan New Englander does 
not yet regard the trotter as a wholly respectable 
animal. When I was a student I can recall a certain 
Presbyterian clergyman, spoken of as rather unsafe 
because his horse was said to travel faster than ten 
miles an hour. In every other respect he was a 
most God-fearing parson, and preached exceedingly 
well ; but in Connecticut no parson could be regarded 
as orthodox whose buggy travelled faster than 
eight miles an hour. It is a long while since I made 
these observations, and the record has no doubt 
been lowered by the risirg generation of tennis-play- 
ing and bicycling divines. But in general, public 
sentiment has not changed materially on this subject. 

That Americans should in Hyde Park make a 
display of buggies and trotters is ridiculous, for the 
reasons I have already given. There is probably 
some self-advertising scheme at the bottom of it, as 
there usually is when the Stars and Stripes are waved 
with unusual energy. During the festivities inci- 
dent to the opening of the Baltic Canal I saw a 
whole family strutting about the place, each with an 
American flag pinned in their hats. On inquiry I 
found, as I had suspected, that they were German 
Jews who had acquired United States citizenship in 
order to evade their duty as Germans. 

But that is not saying that the trotter and his 
buggy are not excellent things over soft roads with 


lots of mileage. PovuLTNEY BIGELOw. 








THE DEATH OF THE SEASON, 


Y general consent, this is the merriest season we 
have had for years. Tradesmen are jocund; 
money, they tell you, is plentiful ; and a sure sign of 
their contentment is that they are not so pressing 
about those little accounts you are apt to find rather 
troublesome just at this time. Everybody can recall 
the gloomy faces of recent seasons, the monotonous 
wail of financial depression, the empty houses when 
town ought to have been full, the shrunken harvests 
of publicentertainers, the general leanness of frivolity. 
All that is gone; the wand of some magician has 
turned the barren prospect into smiling plenty, and 
the winter of Society's discontent has been made 
glorious summer by the sun which has risen over the 
Stock Exchange. Some say this luminary is African, 
and that an influx of millionaires, with their 
pockets full of diamonds, has gilded our fashionable 
ferment. At all events, an astonishing display of 
precious stones has dazzled you in certain windows, 
and sent you away with the proud reflection that 
Ophir is our washpot and over Kimberley we have 
cast our shoe. A little trouble about a gold mine 
in Western Australia may have dashed some spirits, 
but an abundance of metal or credit has given fresh 
plumage to Mayfair, and a new gloss to that “smart- 
ness” which furnishes the social paragraphs in the 





ladies’ journals. Weddings, especially amongst 
people with double-barrelled names, have never been 
so numerous. Noble pedigrees have put forth new 
leaves, and grains of mustard-seed, which by-and-by 
will overshadow the land with luxuriant foliage, 
have fallen thick upon the social soil. 

This fertility is not entirely due to the South 
African sun. Some of it is attributed to the 
splendours of Royalty. Our own princes and prin- 
cesses have nursed the season with a devotion 
passing that of foster-mothers. The gloomiest 
democrat must admit that Royalty has its uses, when 
he sees Society expanding with a discreet joy in the 
presence of Highnesses. To this delight the Shah- 
zada has not, perhaps, contributed much ; and if the 
tradesmen were asked to assess his practical value 
their calculation might be more prosaic than Oriental. 
A fatigued and embarrassed turban has been tossed 
about on the eddies of fashion, and in after days it 
will be giddy with the mere recollection. Let us hope 
the remorseless whirl will generate no resentment, and 
that sleepless nights at Dorchester House will not be 
avenged some day by turmoil on the north-eastern 
frontier of India. But the august of several nations 
have sparkled in the London throng, and a block in 
Piccadilly has rarely been unadorned by some scion of 
an illustrious house. Do they feel, these Royal 
gems, that in our capital they are enriched with a 
handsomer setting than their own people can afford ? 
Does not the foreign prince, who is, let us say, only 
an amethyst, consider himself a more resplendent 
jewel when he shines in the Row on a June after- 
noon? Is not her Highness, who at home is a very 
respectable topaz, persuaded in London that she 
ranks with brilliants of the first water? It is a 
pardonable illusion, for here she seems to emit a 
radiance that would astonish even the courtiers 
of her own deferential dominions. It is the 
privilege of our visitors, great and small, to 
assume a special magnitude in our social at- 
mosphere. With princes, so with artists. They 
all glow with a refulgence which is dimmed in their 
native air. Princess and player alike draw some 
subtle electricity from our climate, and in return they 
give such substantial satisfaction to their hosts that 
the season claps its hands in the theatre and rubs 
them behind the counter. 

But upon this rapture has come a sudden blight. 
The season is dead, sacrificed like Iphigenia. A 
knife glittered suddenly at its throat, and it “ knew 
no more,” as Tennyson observes in a line which cost 
him a vast amount of trouble. The season does 
know this, however, that it has been done to death 
by the Dissolution. The fatal moment recalls the 
scene of revelry by night, when beauty and chivalry 
danced heedless of the coming storm of war. What 
was that sound? Only the excited rhetoric of some 
belated stroller in the street? No; it is more 
ominous than that. 


And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before— 
It is, it is, the platform’s thundering bore ! 


Or, if these similes are too agitating, we might say 
that the Dissolution revives the nursery legend— 


The King was in his counting-house, counting out his money, 
The Queen was in her parlour, eating bread and honey, 
The Maid was in the garden, hanging up the clothes— 
There came a little blackbird, and popped off her nose. 


Yes, the season was innocently spreading its finery 
in the sun when the Dissolution blackbird made 
that vicious and wanton pounce! Considering the 
time and the circumstances of the change of Govern- 
ment, a full month of the ordinary season is repre- 
sented by that abducted nose. Parliament is com- 
monly engaged in strenuous labour all through July: 
but our social arrangements were dislocated before 
the end of June. Anxious members and nervous 
candidates began to flit to and fro between London 
and the constituencies which are to be wooed and 
won. Committees of ways and means sat in back 
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drawing-rooms, and, pondering the cost of elections, 
cast eyes of misgiving on current domestic accounts, 
and especially on the estimated expenditure of pro- 
jected holidays. Ah, those excursions to the En- 
gadine, and even to humble watering-places on our 
own salubrious coasts—they, too, have been filched 
away by the blackbird! There is a grim creditor, 
known as the election agent, who puts his veto 
on many a pleasant jaunt that Maud and 
Ethel have been dreaming of. Where are the 
snows of yesteryear? It is mournful to think 
of them and their associations, but it is still more 
lamentable to muse upon gaieties at the German 
Spa, delightful meetings in the Tyrol, flirta- 
tions at the Riffel Alp, all of which are turned to 
vain shadows by the Dissolution. There is that 
accidental encounter with Arthur in the Tyrol, which 
had been so carefully pre-arranged, and which has 
to be given up because Ethel is expected to help in 
the canvass at Slocum Podger. Poor Arthur will 
wander through the mountains without any for- 
tuitous greeting of his beloved ; he may fall—horrid 
thought—into the clutches of that Smithson girl, 
whose papa is neither a candidate nor a member. 
What hopes that dissolute blackbird has flown 
away with, leaving behind the seed of rankling 
resentment and suspicion ! 

If these matters were properly ordered, Dissolu- 
tion would come at a time of the year when town 
is not attractive, when German Spas and the Tyrol 
are deserted, when the seaside has put up its shutters, 
when, if anything is to be done in the country, 
people do it cheerfully. November, now, is obviously 
the month for an appeal to the electors. It is a 
dismal month, when some lively electioneering would 
cheer their simple souls; it is a foggy month, when 
the prevarications and evasions and other sky- 
darkening vagaries of politics would harmonise with 
the prevalent atmosphere. To let loose clouds of 
leaflets in July is an outrage on the blue heavens, 
surpassed in enormity only by the deliberate circula- 
tion of the dense vapour called oratory. Yet, as 
there is no chance that the precipitation of a General 
Election at this inopportune moment will be made a 
penal offence, we must accept our lot with resigna- 
tion. Dissolution comes, no doubt, as a chastening 
discipline ; so let us gather up the ashes of our dead 
season, and drop them into the ballot-box. 


CHARITY. 


my I leave the Temple I passa blind man. He is 
\% a small, thin man, very pale of face; and the 
sightless eyeballs, though terrible, do not render 
him unsightly. Meekness and pallor make his face 
beautiful, and I never pass without slipping what 
small change I have into the white hands. It is 
hard to go by without giving, so pale and mute 
is the appeal of his hands. He stands or sits under a 
western wall, his case of pencils on his lap (touching 
little subterfuge), glad to receive, but never asking 
for alms. “Eight or nine hours of silent waiting for 
alms,” I have often said, “is the lot of that patient 
human creature ;" and I began to wonder who he was, 
how he came to be blind, where he lived, and who 
looked after him. I thought of the misery of wintry 
weather under that western wall; for he is there 
in frost, in snow, in wet, always alone, not even 
the familiar dog with him. And never a change 
of expression, always the same silent impassable look 
of resignation. “ What does he think of in the long 
black hours?” I often asked myself. “He may 
wonder if any of the hurrying feet will stop; he 
may recognise the steps of his friends. Were this 
possible, his lot would be worse. Friends forget ; 
they pass him day after day, never stopping to give, 
or to exchange a word and charitably break the 
black solitude which is his life.” 





A dog would make his existence comprehens- 
ible. I can imagine a companionship pathetic 
and profound, surpassing the affections we may 
know of, intense moments of wonderful in- 
timacy, when a word brings the faithful dog to his 
knees. But between this man and life all the links 
seemed severed, only the cold link of charity re- 
mained. I asked myself why he lived. The summer 
was dead or dying, already the whirl of winter was 
in the air. He could not see the driven leaves, but 
he could hear October. Yet I noted no sign of fear 
on his face. “ Will he once more brave the frost 
and snow of winter, the iron blasts that will sweep 
through this passage, that will search him to the 
bones, making light of the poor grey trousers, 
the torn waistcoat, the thin black jacket, and the 
threadbare overcoat, the gift of some charitable 
person. ... It would have been more charitable to 
have refrained, for now he will not die, he will live 
through another winter. He is bereft of reason, and 
will never climb over the parapet and end his misery 
in the river. The most charitable act of all would be 
to lead him there.” 

The thought startled me, and mechanically I 
slipped some money into his hand, and then fell 
to thinking of the consequence of my act. I 
was encouraging the man to live—that is to say, 
to endure pain. He served no purpose in life, no 
purpose, except to suffer pain. I was going to 
dine with friends—to eat rare meats, to drink rare 
wines—in the West End, leaving this poor blind man 
alone in the wet blast. He had asked me the time. 
The question had surprised me; for a mechanical 
“Thank’ee, sir,” when I slipped a copper into his 
chilled fingers, was all I had hitherto heard him 
say. I had told him, thinking that all time 
was the same to him. I had expected him to 
say: “It matters nothing to me what time it is.” 
But he had merely answered, “ Thank’ee, sir,” 
and I had passed on, a little angry—angry at his 
want of perception of the hopelessness of his con- 
dition. But are we aware of the true reality of 
bis condition? If we were, should we not withhold 
our alms? It is deemed a kindness to put a suffer- 
ing animal out of its misery; why do we subscribe 
for the continuation of the misery of a human being? 
A little frightened at the temerity of this reasoning, 
I assured myself of the absolute freedom of the indi- 
vidual to choose the direction his charity should take. 
I could give but a certain amount; wherefore should 
I continue to help to support one who no longer 
appealed to my reasonable sympathies? Yet to with- 
hold my charity, my pennies, my occasional sixpence, 
my sixpence a week—taking one week with another 
my almsgiving did not come to much more—and 
so force this poor gentle, resigned creature out 
of life, did seem, when judged by the heart, to be 
unnatural, inhuman. My sixpence a week meant 
to that poor man a day’s dinner, perhaps two 
days’ dinners; it was only necessary for another 
to think like me and the blind man’s doom was 
sealed—that is to say, if no new friends came to 
his aid and he only gathered a bare livelihood by 
waiting in that cold passage for alms. Even if 
this other and I did not succeed in forcing him out 
of life, we were his executioners, his murderers in 
intent. 

Whether by chance or design I cannot say; I 
only know that I gave nothing that winter, that 
mouths went by without my stopping to slip a 
penny into those poor numbed hands. Somehow 
I rarely passed that way; when I did, I was 
in a hurry. Once, I remember, it was too wet 
to unbutton my overcoat. The rain poured over 
his tarpaulin hat, and I thought of the cold drops 
that must penetrate to the skin; of his wet feet 
and the cold stones under his feet; I thought of 
his loneliness. No one to take him home. But 
how did he get home? Could he find his way 
home? And what was his home like; some 
miserable room—long evenings spent there alone?.. 
I seemed to see his life from end to end; I only 
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failed to understand why he bore with miserable 
existence. St. Simeon Stylites was not blind; he at 
least saw the sky, and God far away in his heaven, 
his hands filled with divine recompenses; the 
saint’s days and nights were made lovely with 
celestial choirs and radiant vision. But the blind 
man knows no such miraculous consolations; his 
blind eyes, perchance, do not see beyond the 
grave, and he does not die because he dare not, 
because he dare not cease to suffer pain. Of such 
strange folly human flesh is made. But was I pre- 
pared to say that the world should withhold its 
charity and allow the blind to die of hunger? I 
hesitated to form an opinion, feeling, however, that 
so far as that blind man was concerned, my charit- 
able impulse had worn itself out. I often questioned 
myself, and was shocked when my soul whispered: 
“ There is no personal satisfaction in this charity, that 
is why you refrain. Your egotism feels defrauded of 
looks and words of gratitude. You are wearied of the 
‘ Thank’ee, sir, thank’ee.’ For you the man has lost 
his humanity; for you he is a poor-box with a 
mechanical voice.” 

The cutting blasts of March were over, the 
green bleat of spring was in the hedges, sunlight 
and mist played on the river. And I asked if 
the spring brought any joy into his darkness ? 
Could I open his eyes and show him the sky, that 
indeed would be charity; and, satisfied with the 
thought of such a supernatural charity, I hurried 
by without bestowing a chance penny upon 
him if he had not called to me: “Could you 
kindly tell me the time, sir?” Then my heart 
awoke from its winter torpor, and I was moved to 
speak to him. 

“T suppose,” I said, “you can guess the time 
pretty well?” 

“Pretty well, sir; but the days is drawing out 
very fast. . . . I was expecting my little boy. ... 
We want some fine weather now; we've had a 
terrible ’ard winter, sir. I never remember a worse 
one.” 

“I suppose the bad weather don’t suit you ?—not 
so many people pass this way?” 

“It’s been very quiet lately, and the building 
going on opposite has kept people away. I shall be 
glad when it’s finished.” 

“You haven't done so well this winter, then?” 

“No, sir; not near so well. The Temple isn’t 
what it was, and most of my friends ’as been away. 
But I mustn’t complain. . . I've many good 
friends.” 

“They sometimes stop to have a chat with you?” 

* Yes, sir; some do—I'm well known about here.” 

Then I asked him if he were born blind, or was 
his blindness the result of accident, and how long 
ago. He told me it was the small-pox that had de- 
stroyed his eyes; he was only eighteen at the time. 
I said— 

“You must have suffered very much when they 
told you your sight was going?” 

“ Yes, sir; I did indeed. I had the ’ump for six 
weeks.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt doubled me up; that it did. I sat with my 
"ead in my ‘ands for six weeks.” 

“ And after that you got over it?” 

“I didn’t think no more about it. What was the 
good?” 

“ Yes; but it must be difficult not to think, sitting 
here all alone?” 

“Yer mustn't allow oneself to give way. One 
wouid break down altogether if one did. I've some 
good friends, and in the evening I gets plenty of 
good exercise.” 

“ What do you do in the evening ?” 

“T turns a chaff-cutting machine in a stable.” 

“ And you're quite contented ?” 

“T don’t think, sir, there’s a happier man than I 
passes through this gateway once a month.” 

Then I asked him how he got home, and he told 
me his little boy came to fetch him. 











“You said you were expecting your little boy. 
You’re married ?” 

“Yes, sir, and I’ve got four children. They’re 
going away for their ’oliday next week.” 

“ Where are they going?” 

“To Sheerness, down by the sea. It'll do them 
good. A blow on the beach will do them a power 
of good.” 

“And when they come back they'll tell you 
about it?” 

ae fy 

* And do you ever go away for a holiday ?” 

“Last year I went with the policemen. A 
gentleman who passes this way, one of my friends, 
paid four shillings for me. We'd a nice dinner in a 
public-’ouse for a shilling, and then went for a walk.” 

“ And this year are you going with the policemen.” 

“T ‘ope so. A friend of mine gave me ’alf-a- 
crown towards it.” 

“T'll give you the rest.” 

* Thank’ee, sir.” 

The day was so beautiful that it was a beautiful 
thing to give. I yielded to the impulse of the 
season, and repaired all my winter omissions. And 
glad at heart I went up the steps and sat down to 
think under the budding limes in Fountain Court. 
The fountain rippled, the pigeons floated from 
parapet to parapet. ‘The spring is here,” said my 
bursting heart. ‘“ What joy may it not be to him to 
live! All the winter I said in my folly, ‘ That man 
is useless in life,’ and all the winter he was teaching 
the most beautiful of all the virtues—resignation. 
And to-day he has taught me another lesson—that 
none may judge another's sorrow or suffering. ‘No 
happier man,’ he said, ‘than I passes through the 
gateway once a month,” G. M. 








OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 





(IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS does not rely much 

this season upon novelties. He has too many 
good singers in his company, all anxious to appear 
in favourite works, and not in a position to take 
part in rehearsing new ones. Nor are there any 
new ones to rehearse. As regards Italy, the so-called 
“ neo-Italian” school, with Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo as its masters, and with La Cavalleria 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci as its products, it is 
apparently exhausted. Boito is no nearer the com- 
pletion of his interminable Nerone than he was eight 
or ten years ago. It is doubtful, too, whether or 
not Verdi is seriously engaged on a King Lear, his 
next Shakespearean subject, which, according to some 
authorities, Boito has already treated in libretto 
form ; for while it takes the author and composer 
of Mefistofele half a lifetime to finish the music 
of an opera, he can turn out a complete operatic 
poem, full of fine musical situations and of beautiful 
verses, in about six weeks. If, however, Verdi has 
really a King Lear in hand, it is certain that he will 
not compose it in any feverish haste; and, mean- 
while, there is no important musical work in Italy 
either to produce forthwith or to look forward to in 
the near future. As for England, Mr. Cowen—an 
admirable composer of symphonies and songs who 
has not yet mastered the art of writing for the 
stage—is said to be engaged on a new opera for next 
season, which, it may be hoped, will prove more 
successful than this year’s Harold and last year’s 
Signa. An absolutely new opera, moreover, was 
brought out at the Royal Opera last Saturday 
—a prize-work which had proved successful in a 
competition opened by Miss Fanny Moody and her 
husband, Mr. Charles Manners, and which, placed upon 
the stage, and sung by a cast that included the two 
prize-givers, was received with considerable favour. 
The conditions of the competition were simply that 
each opera sent in should be in one act, without a 
chorus, and the work of a British subject. Forty- 
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three composers are said to have entered the lists; 
and Petruccio, which gained the prize, having been 
deemed the best of the works submitted to the 
judges, one is almost afraid to speculate as to what 
the other forty-two can have been like. We may be 
sure, on the other hand, that our best composers 
did not compete at all. The prize was in the 
form of a cheque for a hundred pounds, rendered 
doubly valuable by the prospect (actually realised) of 
its being presented to the fortunate winner by Mme. 
Adelina Patti. Mr. Maclean, son of a former professor 
of music at Harrow, carried off the cheque ; and his 
opera proved to be (as might have been expected) an 
imitation of La Cavalleria Rusticana and of I Pagli- 
acci,as regards subject and certainspecial forms, while 
in the general treatment there was a strong flavour 
of Wagnerism. In one _ respect—abundance of 
singable melody—Petruccio bears no resemblance 
whatever to the two works just named. But Mr. 
Maclean has borrowed the idea of an orchestral 
intermezzo from Mascagni, and of a prologue fora 
single voice from Leoncavallo. The Wagnerism 
of Petruccio consists chiefly in its being composed 
throughout on the “continuous melody” system, in 
which, as worked by Mr. Maclean, the melody is less 
obvious than the continuity. The opera shows, 
indeed, a deplorable lack of tuneful invention— 
the very thing that in the works of a young 
man one looks for and hopes to find. All 
composers destined to succeed (including Wagner) 
have begun—however they may have ended—by 
writing thoroughly tuneful music. Mr. Maclean, 
when he has got hold of a melody or melodic frag- 
ment, is careful not to lose sight of it. He produces 
it and reproduces it again and again, as if to illus- 
trate some recurrent situation or combination of 
personages. It must be added that Mr. Maclean's 
librettist (his own sister) has provided him with a 
subject which, without being dramatic, is sanguinary. 
Again an imitation, though an imperfect one, of 
La Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. 

The best thing in favour of Mr. Maclean is that 
he writes well for the orchestra, and that he has 
composed an opera in several acts (on the subject of 
Quentin Durward) which is at least good enough to 
have already found a publisher. 

The two great features of the London musical 
season have been this year the abundance and 
superabundance of first-rate singers at the Opera 
and the rivalry of a few famous conductors at im- 
portant orchestral concerts. We have not, on the 
other hand, been favoured with the usual number of 
visits from Continental pianists. Their arrival in 
England is governed, like other natural phenomena, 
by a law which alternates from season to season. Last 
year they came in large numbers; this year, by an 
inevitable reaction, they have all stopped away with 
the exception of two. These two, however—-Pade- 
rewski and Rosenthal—are among the first in Europe. 
Rosenthal, as an executant, and, indeed, as an in- 
terpreter, is without a superior. But in all the 
qualities that together constitute a perfect pianist, 
Paderewski—who is not only a pianist, but also 
& composer and, in a musical sense, a poet—is 
supreme. Apart from mechanical merits and what 
is called “ technique,” Paderewski possesses a 
marked individuality, so that his style of play- 
ing could be recognised even were the player 
himself invisible. Rosenthal played for the first 
time at a Richter concert, when he astonished 
everyone by a brilliant and powerful performance 
of Liszt's concerto in E flat. He then gave three 
recitals, at which he displayed an admirable tone 
and a complete mastery of every kind of pianoforte 
music. Paderewski has made but two appearances : 
one at a recital of his own, the other at the third of 
the Nikisch concerts. On both occasions he not only 
delighted but fascinated his audience, which listened 
to him as if entranced, and afterwards applauded 
him with an enthusiasm bordering upon fanaticism. 
There is, perhaps, the same difference between 
Rosenthal and Paderewski as between an orator 





and a poet. The latter has finer, subtler qualities 
and also more elevation. 








THE DRAMA. 





Tue DALY CompANY—R&JANE—“Miss Brown.” 


N R. AUGUSTIN DALY and his “company of 
i comedians” have returned to their London 
home just in time to wake things up a bit before the 
close of the theatrical season. The company is 
headed as before by Miss Ada Rehan, and still 
includes Mr. James Lewis and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 
Mr. John Drew has gone, and it cannot be said that 
his absence passes unnoticed, for Mr. Frank Worthing, 
the young Englishman who takes his place, does not 
fill it. Among the new-comers are one or two hand- 
some ladies, Miss Maxime Elliot and Miss Sybil Carlisle, 
with more, I daresay—for pretty faces are always 
numerous in this “company of comedians ’—to 
follow. A change of programme is promised for each 
week, and so far the promise has been kept. The 
opening piece was The Railroad of Love, one of Mr. 
Daly’s American Teutonisms, which had not been 
seen in London for seven years and which, for its 
intrinsic merits as a play, does not deserve to be seen 
again for seventy times seven. But though it is 
rubbish as a drama it is an excellent vehicle for the 
talents of Miss Rehan. What are the talents of Miss 
Rehan? Roughly speaking, I should say they are 
the talents which make comedy comic, and create 
the illusion that the world is a pleasant place 
to live in. In the first place, Miss Rehan is an 
embodiment of the well-to-live. She has abundant 
vitality, a constant flow of animal spirits, an abiding 
cheerfulness. Then she has “ authority,” gives you 
the impression of someone who must be attended to. 
Above all, she is full of fun, is even at times what 
our forefathers called a “romp.” She is gentle and 
tender, too, upon occasion, the “ womanly woman.” 
Add that she has a voice and knows how to use it, a 
quaint but not unpleasing drawl, and just enough 
accent to give the sense of the piquantly exotic. In 
sum, she is a born actress of comedy. Her one 
weakness is a tendency to emphasis. She overacts 
most of her parts, forces the note, takes the stage. 
But what leading comedy-actress does not? And 
this weakness of hers becomes strength in such 
an affair as The Railroad of Love, which 
is designed as a pretext for  over-acting. 
Performed with strict measure, proportion, 
reticence, it would be revealed too nakedly for 
what it is—a thing null and void. It presents a 
young widow frisking and coquetting, playing love 
as a merry game until she finds it serious earnest. 
The moments you wait for in the piece are the 
“ melting” moments, when the woman falters in her 
raillery and begins to tremble and palpitate with 
the delicious ectafecy of love. No actress melts so 
charmingly as Miss Rehan. In the midst of a peal 
of laughter, that has begun to ring a little harshly 
on your ear, she catches her breath with a sob, her 
voice drops to a deep, liquid note, her glance softens, 
and you envy the gentleman on the stage who has 
tamed so fine and spirited a creature. And you area 
little surprised, too, for the men are obviously not 
her equals. As you watch her towering above them, 
dominating them with her vital energy, alert wit, 
ready resource, you feel that they are, as the sport- 
ing papers say, the “outclassed;” and you begin to 
understand the supremacy of the American woman 
—though, as a matter of detail, I believe Miss Rehan 
comes from Limerick. 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona she finds little 
opportunity for her powers. As I see the part of 
Julia—I have not looked up its stage-history, and 
the record may be against me—it is less fitted for a 
queenly, authoritative, Juno-like woman than for 
the winning simplicity, the “ petitionary grace,” of 
the ingénue. Julia is head over ears in love with 
Proteus, and lets him know it, follows him in page’s 
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dress when he leaves her because she cannot live out 
of his sight, can do nothing but press her hand to 
her heart and look piteous when he treacherously 
deserts her for Sylvia, and takes him to her arms, 
when he condescends to return to them, with almost 
humble gratitude. Miss Rehan does all this very 
well; but how one longs for a scene of womanly 
indignation, in which Julia could give that wretched 
homuncule Proteus “a bit of her mind,” and show a 
proper pride! But when Shakespeare wrote the play 
it seems that he could not—at any rate, he did not— 
invent such a character; and even he could not be 
expected to foresee an Ada Rehan. As to Proteus, 
he is what schoolboys call a “ snipe"”—when he 
married I am sure that he became a Torvald Helmer 
—and his weak sentimentalism is rather emphasised 
than glossed over by Mr. Frank Worthing. Miss 
Maxime Elliot as Sylvia looks like one of Titian’s 
portraits. Of course, Mr. James Lewis is Launce, 
and Launce’s dog Crab is played by a performing 
poodle—who would be an amusing feature in a 
music-hall turn, but is, I protest, a most un-Shake- 
spearean animal. The scenery is sufficient, and the 
music—several numbers are imported from other 
plays—perhaps a little excessive. You have whole 
boatloads of musicians to warble “ Who is Sylvia?”— 


“Cent musiciens faisant rage sur l'eau ”—- 


as Don César de Bazan says. No doubt, however, 
the music has its purpose in filling up the gaps in 
the action, not a very clear or coherent action in the 
text, and still less coherent in Mr, Daly's rearrange- 
ment of the scenes. Nevertheless, the total effect of 
the performance is one—and here, I think, I am not 
speaking merely for myself—of keen pleasure. The 
proper air of romance is preserved, the feeling that 
love is in the air, and that its “ young dream” is a 
pleasant thing to dream, or at least to see dreamers 
dreaming on the stage. 

Love on the stage is not, however, always so pure 
and fresh and tender a thing as in romantic Shake- 
spearean comedy. A very different view of that 
passion, for instance, is presented by M. Henri 
Meilhac, the author of Ma Cousine, in which Mme. 
Réjane and a company from the Vaudeville have 
been appearing this week at the Garrick. “Je fais 
de l'amour comme un maitre d’armes fait de 
lescrime,’ says Mile. Riquette, of the ThéAtre des 
Folies Amoureuses ; she is a professional—what shall 
I say ?—“ amorist.” And the professional is the best 
of the lot; the amateurs taking a view of life 
which means assignations with married ladies, 
little suppers, screens, complaisant landladies, etc., 
etc. As the piece ends with the humiliation 
(by the instrumentality of Mdlle. Riquette) of a 
husband of vagabond instincts and his pairing 
off (for once) with his own wife, morality may 
be said to triumph; but it certainly undergoes 
some queer misadventures beforehand. The best 
that can be said for M. Meilhac is that he has a 
light hand and a pretty wit; it is not until we 
have left the theatre that we perceive the essential 
vulgarity of his theme. Theme, perhaps, is hardly 
the word ; the play, after all, is only an opportunity 
for the playing of Mme. Réjane. Here is another 
delightful artist in comedy—two in one week is a 
slice of luck—not in the least like Miss Rehan or any 
other English-speaking actress, but a very French- 
woman to the tips of the toes. I naturally mention 
Mme. Réjane’s toes because she, so to speak, plays a 
whole act with them, arranging her dress over them 
in a series of graceful folds as she lies on a sofa 
receiving visitors. (This is the place for the stock 
quotation “like mice beneath,” etc. ; but I forbear.) 
But Mme. Réjane plays even more with her head 
than with her toes, measuring her effects with 
absolute precision, and displaying that consummate 
tact in difficult situations which is one of the most 
astonishing—not to say awe-inspiring—qualities 
in every clever woman. A word over-emphasised, 
a glance too bold, a gesture too significant 
—and one shudders at the thought of what 











Riquette would become. As she is played, one might 
almost declare her a pattern of girlish—yes, girlish! 
—innocence and fun. She is the Meredithian “dainty 
rogue in porcelain.” The piece is brightly played by 
all concerned ; both M. Numés, as a fatuous amateur 
playwright, and Mme. Claudia, as a kind of Mme. 
Cardinal, are exceptionally good. 

At the Vaudeville, Mr. Frederick Kerr has pro- 
duced a farce by Messrs. Robert Buchanan and 
Charles Marlowe, The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown, which combines, somewhat mechanically 
and obviously, the ideas of Charley's Aunt and The 
New Boy. Mr. Kerr, as a cavalry officer who, in 
order to be near his wife, a ward in Chancery still 
at school, has disguised himself as a fellow-pupil, 
wears petticoats without offence. There is some 
fair rough-and-tumble fooling in the farce, and Miss 
Esmé Beringer in a small part shows herself, not for 
the first time, an actress with a true instinct for 
comedy. The third comedy-actress this week—gca 
pleut ! A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. QUILLER-COUCH ON BURNS. 

Dear Srr,—Doubtless by this time Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
received many threatening letters from some of my more 
ardent compatriots in protest against his criticism of our 
national bard, and my own appeal against his decision is prob- 
ably but a drop in the cup of Scottish wrath. 

But, laying aside the war-pipes, I think he is hypercritical. 
Apart from the sentiment of loyalty innate in all Britons which 
the strains of ‘ God Save the Queen! ” arouse, the words of that 
anthem, as poetry, are fairly poor stuff; but the Briton who 
would condescend to criticise them as poetry and condemn them 
would be fit to dissect his own mother. Let Mr. Couch go to 
St. James’s Hall on St. Andrew’s Night (but let him go dis- 
guised, if he values his life); there he will see what part “ Scots 
Wha Hae” plays in our national life. He will see strong men 
carried away with enthusiasm that is not fanaticism, and with 
emotion not maudlin; and yet the audience goes home quietly, 
and mercifully spares the lives of the English inhabitants of 
London ! 

As to the poem, “ A man’s a man for a’ that,” I hope he (Mr, 
Quiller-Couch) is better up in the Doric than an English friend 
who told me that he couldn’t understand the popularity of this 
ballad. “A man’s a man for a’ that,” says he. ‘* Now, what on 
earth is a that?” 

No doubt we in Scotland lay ourselves open to a charge of 
fanaticism on account of our jealousy of things Scottish; but 
let our erities remember that we are brought up on porrid 
and Robert Burns, and much may be forgiven us.— Yours faith- 
fully, CHARLES A, MACKINLEY. 

16, Kelvinside Gardens, Glasgow, July 2nd, 





MR. MARRIOTT WATSON’S STORIES. 


Sir,—I have just read, with much interest and hearty 
appreciation, the criticism passed by your reviewer upon Mr, 
Marriott Watson’s collection of short stories, published by Mr. 
John Lane. I join most fully in the condemnation alike of 
author for writing, and publisher for issuing, vicious and un- 
healthy matter of this kind. Clever it must be, as all that Mr. 
Watson writes; and surely this very cleverness renders the 
more inexcusable his choice of subject and the degradation of 
his art. He and those of his schoo] claim that art knows no 
reticence; that the shocking of the bowrgeois sense in itself 
constitutes an achievement; and it is well that the high 
authority of THe SPEAKER, a journal which is surely in the 
van as regards literary appreciation, should lend itself to the 
proper condemnation of work which clouds its inherent merit 
under an atmosphere of nastiness. Modern French literature 
affords example enough, should such be needed, of the excesses 
into which men of undoubted talent are led owing to their 
want of restraint and disregard of decency ; their imagination 
can exercise itself only among scenes of licence and outrage, and 
the natural and normal appear to them fit only for the considera- 
tion of schoolgirls, and altogether outside the sphere of the man 
of letters. 

The question is, Sir, whether the proper course to pursue 
with work of this kind be not to ignore it? The mere mention 
of the subject-matter unfortunately induces numbers of persons, 
absolutely indifferent as to literary merit, to buy the book ; 
hence a certain success to the author and encouragement to 
others to go and do likewise. How would it be if the press, 
which observed such proper reticence as regards the Oscar 
Wilde case, declined to allow a word to appear in its columns 
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which should bear reference to literature essentially decadent ? 
—I beg to enclose my card, and am, ete., 

A Lover OF LITERATURE. 
Studland, June 29th. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


—~o0o—— 


MULTATULI. 


OW many Britons know who Multatuli was? 
I. It shows the narrow range and intensely pro- 
vincial character of the Dutch language that a man 
who, in one of his aspects, was relatively as much 
discussed as Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in another, as the 
late Professor Kingdon Clifford, should be all but 
utterly unknown outside his own country. Yet it 
was not always so. “ Max Havelaar,” published in 
1860, made too much noise, not only in Holland, but 
—and perhaps more especially—in the Dutch Indies, 
not to awaken some echoes outside those limits, and 
numerous translations seem to have appeared. If 
they were all as abominable as the English one by 
Alphons, Baron Nahuys (which the curious may 
consult in the British Museum), there would be 
excuse enough for any subsequent decline in the 
market. One must not be too critical, however, of 
English written by a foreigner. Multatuli, indeed, 
professed himself well satisfied with this translation ; 
but then, though able to read English, and writing 
with ease in French and German, he was not possessed 
of that discriminating subtlety of scholarship which 
enables the Teutonic professor to tell us what Shake- 
speare ought to have written. 


The Contemporary for April, 1868, contains a 
laudatory article on “ Max,” and the Westminster (I 
have not been able to trace the notice, but take it on 
trust from a Dutch editor) places Douwes Dekker 
among “the very first rank of European novelists 
and philanthropists.” Professor A. R. Wallace, on 
the other hand (“ Malay Archipelago,” vol. i., p. 152), 
calls it “a very tedious and long-winded story, full of 
rambling digressions,’ adding, unkindly, that “as 
the names are all fictitious and neither dates, figures, 
or details are ever given, it is impossible to verify 
oranswer them.” This last sentence, unluckily, shows 
that “the Englishman Wallace,” as Multatuli calls 
him, did not read the awful translation above alluded 
to, which contains names and dates in full, but the 
original, which prudently disguised the same by means 
of dots and dashes. It may be noted in passing that 
Multatuli—who had nearly as many proofs and docu- 
ments to back him as Mrs. Stowe for “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin "—printed names of persons and places in full 
in the edition of 1875. 

After all, it is not surprising that the Professor 
found “ Max” tedious and long-winded. It is the 
most exasperatingly inartistic story ever constructed. 
Perhaps I was hard on the translator just now. It 
would be intolerable in any translation, unless it 
were taken in hand by some consummate genius, who 
should deal with it as the Greeks are said to have 
dealt with the learning they received from the 
Egyptians, and he most probably would have other 
fish tofry. With a moderate knowledge of Dutch, 
just enough to make out the sense in a so-so sort of 
way—not enough to enjoy the language for its own 
sake, for its infinite racy quaintness and slow-paced 
naiveté—one finds its perusal intolerably wearisome. 
But it repays perseverance. 


To begin with, we have a realistic sketch—too 
satirical to be realistic in the true sense—of an 
Amsterdam bourgeois de la pire espéce, Batavus Droog- 
stoppel. He is kind enough to take us into his con- 
fidence, and describe himself and his experiences in 
the first person. But the caricature goes beyond all 
dramatic verisimilitude. The smug coffee-broker 
of the Lauriergracht shows far too much insight 
into his own absurdities, and is betrayed into 
strokes of irony which are too obviously ironical— 
which, in fact, are Multatuli and not Droogstoppel 
atall. All the same, he is very amusing reading— 














much more so than Multatuli proper, or the 
Shawlman. 


In the first four chapters, Batavus has his say 
uninterruptedly—except for a tolerably long poem 
at the end of the third—and relates how an old 
schoolfellow of his turned up unexpectedly, in a very 
shabby plaid, and otherwise so palpably hard-up 
that no decent man could be expected to remember 
his proper name of Havelaar—hence the “ Shawl- 
man” (Sjaalman). He had thrown up an appoint- 
ment in the Indies, and come home; had been 
disappointed of help from his wife’s relations, and 
had no other resource than a parcel of MSS., which 
he asked Batavus to help him get published. The 
pourparlers concerning this business are related at 
length, four mortal pages being filled with the 
titles of separate MSS. contained in the parcel, 
and we hear how they finally agree to produce a 
book under the general editorship of Droogstoppel. 
The rough material furnished by the Shawlman was 
worked into shape (such as it is!) by Droogstoppel’s 
son and his German clerk, Stern—and read aloud, by 
instalments, at the weekly KAréin’zchen of Droog- 
stoppel’s neighbours, the Rosemeyers. So we get 
Chapters v., vi., vii, viii. and the first part of 
ix., a slender thread of story with a vast mass of 
dissertation, principally on the wrongs of the 
Javanese, but with excursions to right and left, 
criticisms and remarks de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. The Javanese is very much with us all the 
time, and his affairs demand close attention if they 
are to be understood at all; soit is rather a relief to 
get back to our friend Droogstoppel and an extra- 
ordinary missionary meeting to which he hailed 
his son, in the hope of counteracting the free- 
thinking author's influence. Dominie Wawelaar is 
a far more respectable character than Bonaparte 
Blenkins, and his address is more coherent 
than the latter's famous sermon, but there 
are points of resemblarce in the doctrine. 
Droogstoppel does not rate the freedom highly from 
an intellectual view—he thinks that his spiritual 
eloquence is all the more creditable to him, as being 
devoid of “ wisdom according to the flesh”; but, 
while patting him on the back, he hugs himself 
in the consciousness of superior practical sagacity. 
“ That man was never on 'Change.” 


Then we have five and a half chapters more of 
Havelaar—chiefly useful information—then a few 
pages of Droogstoppel, and then what is, allowing 
for some longueurs and slight faults of taste, the 
gem of the book—the story of Saidjah and Adinda. 
It is a sweet and graceful love-idyll, ending in a 
tragedy, and probably did as much to awaken men’s 
sympathies with the natives of Java as all the rest 
of the book put together. It has, however, no 
organic connection with the story as a story—the 
point of view from which it is at present being 
considered. 


The remaining chapters are Havelaar again, with 
a short interlude of Droogstoppel, till, within a few 
pages of the end, the author's s@va indignatio over- 
powers him; he brushes away all his dramatis 
persone at a stroke, casting all artistic considera- 
tions to the winds, and concludes, in his own proper 
person : 


“Yes—I—Multatuli—I who have ‘suffered much’ 
—I take up the pen!—I ask no indulgence for the 
form of my book. That form seemed tome a suitable 
one for my purpose... .” 


And so on; but it strikes me that his indignation 
is—not too fierce, but—just a little too shrill and 
noisy to make quite the right impression. As to the 
purpose aimed at—well, this is not the place to 
discuss that side of the matter. 


I have dwelt at some length on “ Max Havelaar,” 
because the book, unsatisfactory as it is, is to a cer- 
tain extent typical of the man. It has something of 
the character proper to the maiden effort of an 
original and somewhat chaotic genius. The form- 
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lessness—the wild and whirling words—the sublime 
audacity of the Jk, Multatuli—the obiter dicta 
on every possible subject, from the duties of mothers 
to the proper way of spelling the Dutch language, 
scattered broadcast over the pages—all these smack 
of youth. But what are the facts? Douwes Dekker 
was forty when “ Max” saw the light, and had been 
writing for about twenty years. He had a whole 
“ development-period ” (as the Germans say) behind 
him—a period during which he would seem to have 
imitated many men, chiefly Germans, and written 
vast quantities of rhymed verse, all more or less 
schwirmerisch, and pervaded by moonlight, lilies, 
and music of all sorts. At twenty-three he wrote a 
play, The Bride in Heaven, of a conventionally 
romantic type, abounding in tears and noble senti- 
ments, and, as Vosmaer says, drawn from reminis- 
cences of what he had read, not from his own 
observation of life. It was successfully acted, how- 
ever, and is not bad, as such things go. Nothing 
else of this period survives in print, so far as I 
know, unless it be the poems incorporated with 
“ Max Havelaar.” 


With “ Max” he had broken through the crust of 
convention (in more ways than one), and was slowly 
finding his feet in a new world of his own. But the 
strange thing is that he never quite found them, 
though he lived for twenty-seven years longer, and 
wrote a good deal in that time. He never wrote 
another novel. He rather despised verse, especially 
rhymed verse, aud wrote very little. He was rather 
fond of saying that the greatest poets do not make 
verses—which may be a Carlylism, but I rather 
think it an independent testimouy. He wrote one 
play (and, curiously enough, in blank verse), the 
Vorstenschool, written about 1871, but never 
acted—for political reasons, I believe. It is 
a strong avd solid piece of work, more akin, 
perhaps, to some of Browning's dramas (King 
Victor and King Charles, or Colombis Dirthday) 
than to any other modern play I can think of. Why 
he did not produce another, seeing he lived for six- 
teen years after it, it would be hard to say; but 
perhaps the reason lies in bis hand-to-mouth style of 
doing things in general. He could work hard enough 
when driven to it, but—one understands—he had to 
be driven. Probably he would not have written 
nearly all he has left behind, unless he had had a 
regular engagement on the Dageraad, whose editor 
seems to have considerately allowed him to send in 
whatever happened to strike him at the moment. 
The result is the “Ideen,” which, [ think, make up 
seven or eight volumes in the collected edition 
(Elsevier Company, Amsterdam, 1891) of his works. 
They are surely the most extraordinary farrago of 
matter ever collected together. They range from 
detached pensées of half a line to essays (or rather 
causeries) several pages long, and each separate 
“idea” has a number prefixed to it—the only 
possible clue for purposes of reference. They have 
no other division, and no headings, except in the 
case I am about to refer to presently. They embrace 
a@ pretty considerable variety of subjects, but most 
of them might fitly be tabulated under the heading 
“social reform.” Thus he reminds us now of Sarah 
Grand, vow of Mr. Grant Allen, and again of the 
“ Martyrdom of Man.” He is always un révolté, but 
sometimes he seems to be merely that and nothing 
more; sometimes his attitude is that of sound 
common-sense, or what—in any society but one 
cursed with the most awful hide-bound parochialism 
—would be the merest platitudinarianism. And 
sometimes he goes in for more or less daring para- 
doxes, which shock the timid, and donnent a penser 
for a longer or shorter time to the cautious, and 
which, perhaps, finally turn out to be only platitudes 
the other way up. 


But we are considering him rather from the 
literary than the ethical point of view; and from 
that point of view it is a thousand pities that he did 
not finish and lick into shape the story of “ Woutertje 





, 


Picterse,” which he began one day, promiscuous-like, 
in the Dageraad, and went on with when- 
ever he felt like it. It is in something like chap- 
ters, which begin on a fresh page, with a kind of 
summary-heading, or “argument” at the top; and 
the reader is advised by no means to skip these argu- 
ments—they contain as much as the famous Index 
to the “ Biglow Papers.” The story goes on—and 
highly entertaining it is—till something suggests a 
digression—and away goes the author on the back of 
a fresh “idea,” till he has had enough of it, and we 
start once more with “ Woutertje.” This is how it 
comes that Wouter’s history (he was a nice little 
boy, and it is a pity that the Dutch version of the 
name Walter should be such a very ugly one) is to 
be picked piecemeal out of the whole seven volumes 
of “Ideen.” The system has its advantages; but, if 
you begin writing a novel with the object of finish- 
ing it, why then, you had better choose some 
other. 


I wonder whether “ Wouter” is translatable? 
Some of the Amsterdam local colour (and it is laid 
on very thick) certainly isn’t. And it is one of those 
things which ought to be done consummately or let 
alone. I have tried some of it, and find, 
personally, that the safer way is to let it alone, 

A. W, 








REVIEWS. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


By Stuart J. Reid. (“The Queen’s 
London’: Sampson Low, Marston & 


Lorp JoHN RUSSELL. 
Prime Ministers.”) 


Co., Ltd. 


NE takes up a little book like this expecting to 
find an intelligent summary or an enlightened 
eriticiem. Small books on great subjects are seldom 
much more than this, and the fact that Mr. Spencer 
Walpole’s “ Life” appeared so recently led us to expect 
nothing very new in Mr. Reid's. But Mr. Reid has 
written something better than a “monograph.” In 
criticism he has attempted no striking new departure. 
His opinions are sane and sound and old-fashioned. 
But by careful research, by the thoughtful aid of the 
Dowager Lady Russell, and by the generous assist- 
ance of others who knew and loved the great 
statesman, he has given his readers the best and 
least pretentious kind of originality. The book is 
a small book, but it is very full of meat. It is 
among the best of a capital series. 

Lord Johu is not an easy man to label. He was 
trained in the best traditions of Whiggery, but he 
was not a mere Whig. He was a militant reformer, 
but he was scarcely a Radical. In foreign policy, 
though he had fads of his own, he was neither a 
jingo nor a lover of “ peace at any price.” <A keen 
partisan, he yet had points in common with both 
parties. Perhaps, on the whole, one can best 
describe him, in his strength and his failings, as a 
very typical Briton. “Englishman” would be in- 
accurate. Some years spent in Edinburgh under 
Playfair and Dugald Stewart, at the most impression- 
able time of his youth, gave him something of the 
perfervid spirit and the dogmatic emphasis of the 
Scot. English lineage and a Scotch education had 
produced in him as perfect a blend of the two 
national characteristics as the opposite permutation 
has produced in Lord Rosebery. In each case we 
refer to the lowland Scot. Neither of the two 
statesmen could be said to possess that unmaterial 
enthusiasm which had come to Mr. Gladstone from 
Highland maternal ancestry. 

Lord John Russell was a thorough Briton. He 
was born to notions of industry and politics and 
party. His father was a Whig who had not gone 
with the “ old Whigs” over to the Tories. One of 
his tutors was Cartright, the reputed inventor of 
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the power-loom. We may mention in passing that 
Cartright’s invention was made before Lord John 
was born, and to say that he won fame by it after 
he was his tutor is slightly misleading. When he 
was a boy at school and got a holiday, he entered in 
his diary that he did “no business”—surely a 
precocious instance of true Britonism. In what 
other country could one imagine a Duke's son, 
aged fourteen, using such a word to describe a holi- 
day? He went in for politics, partly asa young man 
consumed with enthusiasm for freedom, but still more 
as an ardent admirer of the spirit of the British 
Constitution who desired to see its practical defects 
removed. He liked a hard fight on the way, but 
when a settlement was made he liked to stick to it 
until there was strong cause for upsetting it. While 
Sir Francis Burdett was proposing resolutions wild 
enough for a Frenchman, and Durham talked about 
Universal Suffrage, Lord John fastened on the 
typical case of the Borough of Grampound. The 
only thing he did not like about the reform agita- 
tion was the way it ended. For the credit of his 
order he would have rather seen 100 peers created 
than the real opinion of the Lords obscured by Royal 
pressure. He spoke with contempt of “a majority 
got together by the long supremacy of one party in 
the State, eager to show its ill-will by rejecting Bills 
of small importance, but afraid to appear and skulk- 
ing in clubs and country houses, in face of a measure 
which has attracted the ardent sympathy of public 
opinion.” 

We find the same true Britonism in his ecclesi- 
astical views. He was a strenuous friend of religious 
liberty, but he was very far from being an in- 
differentist. He had strong religious views and even 
prejudices, with which in other countries an equal 
zeal for liberty of belief could scarcely co-exist. No 
other statesman of the century so well reflected the 
religious views of the average Englishman. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone adhere to the Tract- 
arians, who must always be a small minority among 
the laity, even of the Church. Others there have 
been who were lax, others who were “high and 
dry”; but Lord Russell had the strong, simple faith, 
the love of Protestant comprehension, the absence 
of dogmatic exclusiveness, and the hereditary dislike 
of Rome, its doctrines and its polity, which have 
rendered possible what may be called the common 
Protestantism of the Board Schools. Mr. Reid, with 
intimacy and reserve and just appreciation, gives an 
accurate picture of Lord Russell's religious views. 
He admits that in the Durham letter Lord Russell 
“overshot the mark.” There are moments of anti- 
Papist ardour in which all Englishmen are apt to 
overshoot the mark. 

Typically British also was Lord Russell in his 
foreign policy. A good deal has been said from time 
to time about the differences between the foreign 
policy of Russell and Palmerston. But in essentials 
there was little difference. Russell was in favour of 
activity and opposed to entangling alliances just as 
Palmerston was. Both wished to keep the name of 
England high. Palmerston was more exclusively 
interested in foreign politics and more personally 
adventurous, but when Palmerston was Prime 
Minister and Russell Foreign Secretary there was 
no lack of harmony. It cannot truly be said of them 
that they were neglectful of moral causes abroad, 
though in the case of the lorcha Arrow, in the 
circumstances of the Crimean War, and in the ap- 
proval of the coup d'état there were objections to the 
policy of either or both. In Italy, on the other hand, 
they could count to their great credit the steady, 
honest, and successful support of the Nationalists, and 
in Denmark and America they maintained a wise neu- 
trality. Mr. Reid records that Russell was apt to 
lecture foreign nations in his despatches for being 
unlike England in their character and constitution. 
Palmerston probably only differed from Russell in 
this respect because he was convinced that the 
foreigner was incapable of reformation. 

We fear that Lord Russell's Irish policy, in which 





he was less successful, must also be put down as 
typically British. Mr. Reid struggles hard to make 
out a case for him, but only succeeds in proving, 
what we must all admit, that he had good intentions. 
He was hereditarily friendly to Ireland, as Whigs of 
the school of Fox were. He had many warm Irish 
friends—among others, Thomas Moore. He considered 
Plunkett the greatest Parliamentary orator of his 
time. He was kept in office during many long years 
by Irish votes. He would have cured the ills of Ire- 
land if only he had known how. “I wish I knew 
what to do to help your country,” he said to Moore, 
“but, as I do not, it is of no use giving her smooth 
words, as O'Connell told me, and I must be silent.” 
Even smooth words, perhaps, would have done more 
to cure the ills of a sentimental people than the 
Landed Estates Court. What could have been 
more fatuously doctrinaire than his action during 
the famine? “There are some things,” he declared, 
“which the Crown cannot grant and which Parlia- 
ment cannot enact—the spirit of self-reliance and 
the spirit of co-operation. . Happy will it be, 
indeed, if the Irish take for their maxim, ‘ Help 
yourselves, and Heaven will help you,’ and then I 
think they will find there is some use in adversity.” 
Meanwhile, the peasantry were dying by tens of 
thousands under a calamity which no ordinary 
human foresight could have anticipated, and the 
landlords were allowed to drive out the survivors 
with hatred of England in their heart to find a 
refuge in the great American cities. No people 
in any country could have helped themselves under 
these circumstances, and, least of all, a people who 
had no power to make their own laws. During his 
later years, Lord Russell seems to have been tending 
towards a broader Irish policy, but we fear that 
incapacity to understand Ireland was among the 
defects of his qualities. 

There are a few clerical errors in this otherwise 
very accurate little book. At p. 45 “ millions” 
should be “hundred millions,” at p. 277 Geo. II. 
ought to be Geo. III., and at 331 Lord Dunkellin was 
the son of the Marquis, not Earl of Clanricarde, 
Lord Selborne’s account of the initiation of the 
Alabama arbitration is authoritative and interesting, 
even though one cannot agree with him that the 
American neutrality laws were before 1870 no better 
than ours. 


ICELANDIC SAGAS AND BRITISH HISTORY. 


IcELANDIC SAGAS AND OTHER HistorIcaL DocuMENTS 
RELATING TO THE SETTLEMENTS AND DESCENTS OF 
THE NORTHMEN IN THE BritisH Istes. Vol. IIL.— 
The Orkneyingers’ Saga, with appendices, ete. Vol. IV.— 
The Saga of Hacon, ete. Translated by Sir G. W. Dasent, 
D.C.L. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Ir seems at first sight strange to find Icelandic 
Sagas, even of the historical class, figuring among 
the chronicles and memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Although Orkney and Shetland, the 
subjects of the first of the two hand:ome volumes 
for which we are indebted to Sir George Dasent as a 
translator, undoubtedly belong at this day to our 
common country, in the twelfth century, the period 
of these narratives, they were to all intents and 
purposes foreign lands. Sir George himself apolo- 
gises so far as his second volume, “ Hacon’s Saga,” is 
concerned, and seems to admit that it can only be 
brought within the scope of British history by reason 
of its containing an account of a Norwegian invasion 
of Scotland. It would be ungracious, however, to 
complain of a construction of English history which 
has enriched the “Chronicles and Memorials” series 
with two volumes as much above the average in 
literary merit as they are inferior in merely national 
interest. An Icelandic Saga, it need not be said, is 
a very different affair from a monkish chronicle; 
and in Sir George Dasent they have found a trans- 
lator eminently qualified to render them into terse, 
masculine, slightly archaic, but in no way obsolete 
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or affected English. Our only complaint is of the 
typographical oddity which puts the surnames or 
nicknames of the Norsemen into small letters, e.g., 
John cat, Paul barrowpole, which produces a ludi- 
crous effect. 

The “Orkneyingers’ Saga,” which occupies the first 
of Sir George Dasent’s volumes (vol. iii. of the general 
collection), consists of several distinct portions, the 
most interesting of which has nothing to do with Eng- 
lish history. This is the voyage to Palestine of Rogn- 
vald, Earl of Orkney (1151-53). Most interesting it is to 
accompany the Northern adventurers — provided 
with an educated bishop as a general factotum— 
landing in Spain, putting down its petty tyrants, 
and imbibing its wines, fighting and overcoming 
stout “dromonds” manned by swarthy Arabs, 
cleansing themselves of their sins in Jordan, wel- 
comed by the Byzantine emperor at “ Micklegarth” 
(Constantinople), and finally finding their way home by 
land. The other portions of the “Orkneyingers’ Saga” 
relate chiefly to Earl Magnus, whose murder gained 
him the reputation of a saint. Compared to the 
heroic narratives, these tales displease by their idle 
stories of miracles. It must be owned that the 
ecclesiastical element in these ancient histories al- 
Ways appears at a disadvantage beside the secular, 
especially when the latter is heathen, a degeneracy 
particularly apparent in the story of Maeldoun, 
versified by Tennyson, compared with the legends in 
whose company it is found. 

The Saga of Hacon, King of Norway (1217—1263), 
is not improperly described by Sir George Dasent as 
a prose epic. It recounts the history of a monarch 
who, coming to the throne at an early age, and 
obliged to make terms with a powerful subject of 
dubious fidelity, gradually worked his way to as 
absolute a rule as the innate independence of the 
Norse character permitted, vanquished and slew his 
rival, and enjoyed a glorious reign of upwards of 
forty years, chequered only at the last by the un- 
successful expedition against Scotland, which brings 
his saga within the range of British history. Part of 
the Norwegian fleet was wrecked, and the army on 
shore, though enabled to claim a barren victory at 
the battle of Largs (October 2nd, 1263), was so 
severely handled that no more attempts were made 
to subjugate Scotland. Hacon returned to Norway, 
and died shortly afterwards. In his last sickness, 
we are told, “he let Latin books be read to him at 
first. But then he thought it great trouble to think 
over what that meant. Then he let be read to him 
Norse books, night and day: first the sagas of the 
saints; and when they were read out, he let be read 
to him the tale of the kings from Halfdan the Black, 
and so on of all the kings of Norway, one after the 
other.” There is another interesting proof of the 
existence and importance of literature even in this 
rude age, in the narrative of the revolt of Earl Skuli, 
where it is said, ‘Some egged him on, and said that 
he had a right to it [the kingdom], though another 
bore the title of King; and read books to him which 
went to show that he had no less right to take the 
title of King as his heritage than his property and 
estates.” Another curious testimony to the com- 
parative civilisation of Norway may be found in the 
speech of Cardinal William, sent by the Pope to 
crown Haco in 1247, who thanked God “ that I did not 
go back upon my course as I was urged. It was told 
me that I should see here few men; but even though 
I saw some, they would be more like to beasts in their 
behaviour than to men; but now I see here a count- 
less multitude of the folk of this land, and, as it 
seems to me, with good behaviour. I was made much 
afraid that I should have here got little bread and 
little other food, and what there was of it bad; but 
now there seems to me to be such a store of good 
things that ships and houses are full of them. It 
was also told me that I should get no drink here, 
save whey and water. But now, praised be God 
that I see all good things which are here to be had, 
and which are better to have than to miss.” In fact, 
as pointed out by Sir George Dasent, Haco’s was an 








age of transition. The progress and better organisa- 
tion of the maritime European States had put an 
end to the piratical expeditions in which the ancient 
Norsemen delighted, and their combative instincte 
had to find a vent in civil war, which gradually wore 
itself out. Haco was the last of the great sea-kings; 
shortly after his death his successor was glad to sell 
his rights over Scotland for a small sum. Entering, 
as we should now say, the European concert, Hacon 
obtained many proofs of the respect of his contem- 
poraries. We have seen that a cardinal came all the 
way from Rome tocrown him, at terrible risk, as his 
Eminence was led to believe; and he was able to 
find a husband for one of his daughters as far off as 
Spain, although, as the young lady quitted Norway 
without exactly knowing which Spanish prince she 
was to marry, and eventually married one whose 
name had not been previously mentioned, the matri- 
monial venture seems to have been even more of a 
venture than usual. 

The history of Hacon was written by Stuola 
Thordsson, an Icelander, within two years after his 
death. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
he describes, and has evidently used much diligence 
to acquaint himself with the rest. Though not a 
violent partisan, he can hardly have dealt quite 
fairly with his hero’s adversaries, and his narrative 
seems to have suffered much from the omissions of 
later scribes. Nevertheless, and slight as are its 
claims to a place among British chronicles, we must 
feel, with Cardinal William, that “it is better to 
have than to miss.” 

It should be added that Sir George Dasent’s 
preface to the “Orkneyingers’ Saga” contains a 
most interesting description of Orkney and Shetland 
in the times of the Norsemen. 


A BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


Intish Beauties OF THE Last CrentTuRY. By Frances 
Gerard, London: Ward & Downey. 
Miss GERARD’s book, of its very nature, must needs 
be an attractive one even to an age comparatively 
cold to beauty. Wedon’t grow Cinderellas like those 
gallant Irish adventuresses the Gunnings in our days. 
Why, if they were to make their descent on London 
now, they would find themselves not in it with 
American heiresses of no particular beauty, but a 
pretty wit to match their money-bags. Nor would 
the mob, it is to be feared, so rudely crowd to see 
the beauties in the park that they would need to 
retire to a friendly house in the neighbourhood under 
the protection of an escort with drawn swords, or to 
go promenading with a guard of soldiers and an 
officer in ambush, as did Maria Gunning, lest the 
people should grow too rough in admiration. “ This 
way, ladies, to the beauties,” cried the housekeeper 
at Hampton Court, who was taking around a party 
of visitors when the Gunnings happened to arrive. 
The time was all one beauty show: but that the 
cult possessed a certain insincerity is evidenced 
by the fact that poor Beauty, once her lord 
had made her his own, and stormed the fortress 
gallantly amid the plaudits of the town, 
generally fared indifferently. “Those goddesses,” 
the Gunnings, seem to have been  indiffer- 
ently loved as mere mortal women. Of all the 
beauties here chronicled, Elizabeth Farren seems 
to have been the one loved reasonably; her 
Earl was true to her for a matter of a score 
years, and they married when the fires of youth 
were long died down. But Elizabeth Farren was a 
hard-working actress, and no butterfly of fashion, 
and her charming face, as she goes huddled in “ the 
liquefaction of her clothes,” is the one of all the 
beauties that adds intellectual to physical charm. 
The time asked no more of its beauties than to be 
beautiful, and those exquisite mistresses were little 
adapted to be work-a-day wives. How admirably 
their clothes suited them! The wonderful draperies 
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that Sir Joshua and Gainsborough and Romney 
loved to paint in all their sweet neglect, made those 
goddesses more remote from earth. Their faces 
were the faces of houris, almond-eyed, oval, seduc- 
tive, with lips like a cleft rosebud, and complexions 
that dazzled the eye. Their clothes cast a mystery 
round all that amazing beauty. Which of our 
beauties nowadays will wear anything so charming 
as the “ pink satin cloke” in which the Countess of 
Coventry went visiting Mrs. Delany? Mrs. Delany, 
indeed, looked at the Gunnings with a critical eye. 
She thought Maria had something silly about her 
mouth, and found the pair wanting in discretion; 
but what a picture of love and all the graces she 
gives us in describing Maria for a friend :— 

“She has a thousand airs, but with a sort of 
innocence that diverts one. Her dress was a black 
silk sack made for a large hoop, which she wore 
without any, so that it trailed a yard on the ground ; 
she had a cobweb-laced handkerchief, a pink satin 
long cloke lined with ermine mixed with squirrel 
skins. On her head a French cap, that just covered 
the top of it, of blond, standing up in the form of a 
butterfly, with the wings not quite extended; 
frilled sort of lappets, crossed under the chin and 
tied with pink ribbons, a head-dress that would have 
charmed a shepherd. She has a thousand dimples 
and prettinesses in her cheeks, her eyes a little 
drooping at the corners, but very fine for all that.” 

Not Sir Joshua himself shows us the beauty more 


clearly than this delicious description, and as for 
Love in Winter, hear »nother woman, Mrs. Montagu, 
enchant us in a phrase! 

“TI saw those goddesses of Gunnings, wrapped in 


quilted satin peliss 
rich furs, which set 
plexions.” 

Beauty, like everything else, changes its fashion, 
and one would not find perhaps from end to end of 
the kingdom a face cast in that languishing mould 
which is common to the cighteenth-century beauties. 
It would be as much out of date as the oval faces, 
the large eyelids and ringlets which charmed when 
the century was young. 

Miss Gerard shows us a good many other beauties 
besides the Gunnings. Beauty and romance seem to 
have gone hand in hand. Tiere was the unhappy 
Countess of Belvidere, whose story was that of a 
later Francesca da Rimini. Hers is one of the 
ghosts that haunt the decaying streets that lie to 
the north of the Irish metropolis. In Belvidere 
House, now a school managed by the Jesuits, the 
unhappy lady died, when her husband's death had 
released her from a thirty years’ imprisonment, 
during which her hair had turned white, her voice 
had sunk to a whisper, and her once beautiful face 
had taken on a scared look that told of the injury 
wrought in her mind by her long solitude. 

Then again there are Eleanor Ambrose, Lord 
Chesterfield’s “dangerous Papist,” and Peg Woff- 
ington, Dolly Monroe, the three Montgomerys, 
Elizabeth La Touche and Anne Luttrell. One of 
the most fascinating chapters, that on the Coghlans 
of Ardo, is by Miss F. W. Currey, who wields a far 
more literary pen than Miss Gerard, whose style is 
naught and her manner slipshod. Eliza Coghlan 
married the Duc de Castries, and was the grand- 
mother of Marshal MacMahon. Her sister Anne 
married one of the wild Barrymores. Her lord was 
known as Newgate, his two brothers and his sister 
being known variously as Hellgate, Cripplegate, and 
Billingsgate. Ardo, better known as Ardageena, is 
now the residence of Sir J. N. MacKenna. lt stands 
high on a bleak headland in the South of Ireland. 
The countessing of Anne Coghlan and the duchessing 
of Elizabeth are nearly as wonderful as the rise of 
the Gunnings. Madam Coghlan dressed her young 
beauties in taffeties and organdies obtained of the 
smugglers with whom she was on excellent terms. 
A light in a window of Ardo was a signal to them 
that the revenue officers were napping. On certain 
nights the kitchen-table at Ardo was spread with a 


‘s, their lovely throats hidden by 
off the brilliancy of their com- 








bountiful meal, and the outer door left standing 
open. Next morning the victuals would have dis- 
appeared, and in their place would be bales of silk 
and cases of French wine. Madam Coghlan’s other 
two children, a boy and a girl, were idiots, poor 
things! Miss Tamsin lived to be ninety-five, and 
her great pleasure was to nurse her vavied collec- 
tion of dolls. Miss Currey’s contribution to “ Irish 
Beauties” is a very storehouse of ghost-stories and 
weird traditions. In case of 2 second edition, Miss 
Gerard would do well to amend her book a good deal. 
There are many signs of carelessness, and hasty proof- 
reading. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 
Tue MERCHANT SuHrppine Act, 1894. With the Rules of 

Court made thereunder. Being a Supplement to Kay’s Law 

relating toShipmastersand Seamen. By Hon. J. W. Mansfield, 

M.A., and G. W. Duncan, B.A. London: Stevens & 

Haynes. 

WE reviewed some time ago the second edition of 
Mr. Joseph Kay’s treatise on the law relating to 
seamen. It was unfortunate that within a few 
months after its publication the Merchant Shipping 
Act of last session passed through Parliament. 
Strictly speaking the passing of that Act should not 
have rendered any part of the book bad law; it 
should only have made the references incorrect. The 
Act of 1894 was entitled “an Act to consolidate 
enactments relating to Merchant Shipping,” and was 
supposed to do no more than put the existing statute 
law, without change, into one statute. It is not a 
codifying Act in the strict sense of the word, for 
that part of the law where the common law had not 
been previously affected by statute must still be 
sought in the reports. Nor did it purport to be a 
codifying and amending Act. It was only by 
asserting, of course in good faith, that the Bill did 
not in any way change the law that ministers got 
their leviathan through. Had they asked the House 
of Commons to review the whole of our Merchant 
Shipping Legislation, all other Bills must perforce 
have been put on the shelf. 

But it is really almost impossible to codify with- 
out making some alteration, and the first, if not the 
only duty, of editors of the statute, after making an 
index, is to point out wherein the law is altered. 
Messrs. Mansfield and Duncan seem to have noticed 
most, but not all, of the changes. Section 66 makes 
a builder's certificate one of the documents which it 
is felony to fraudulently alter. Section 24, for some 
extraordinary reason, reduces from £20 to £5 the 
maximum fine for engaging a seaman at a foreign 
port having a British consular officer otherwise 
than before the consul. It used to be £5 under 
corresponding circumstances at a port in the 
colonies and £20 abroad, but we should have thought 
the case one for levelling up rather than levelling 
down, if there was to be any levelling at all, which, 
in a consolidating Act, there ought not to have been. 
The words “ without reasonable cause” have been 
inserted in several sections, imposing penalties on 
masters failing to make returns, though the diffi- 
culty of obtaining convictions before the bench in 
shipping towns was quite great enough without 
providing another loophole. Section 159 contains 
another curious change in the law. A seaman or 
apprentice was not entitled to wages during any 
time when he refused to work; the draftsmen have 
now inserted the words “or neglects.” Itis difficult 
to conceive any case of neglect to work which would 
not amount, in law, to a refusal, and which, never- 
theless, ought to be punished under this section, 
which is peculiarly liable to abuse. Alterations of 
the law of this kind make members of Parliament 
naturally suspicious of codifying Bills. It is only 
fair, however, to say that there are fewer in the 
Merchant Shipping Act than in some other recent 
statutes of the same kind. 

The rules of arrangement which commend them- 
selves to our modern draftsmen have caused a good 
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deal of cutting up of sections, which will puzzle those 
familiar with the old Acts. One of the modern 
practicesis to group under the head of “transitory pro- 
visions’ those sections which will become spent, and 
therefore capable of repeal by a Statute Law Revision 
Act. It is amusing to find among the transitory 
provisions in this Act at least one which affects and 
will continue to affect every British ship existing 
on Ist January, 1895. Will this not rather encumber 
future draftsmen than assist them? The division 
into permanent and transitory provisions has no 
advantages from the point of view of those who use 
the statute, and it may be doubted whether it is 
really scientific. There are not many obvious 
blunders in the Act, but two of the marginal notes 
contain bad mistakes. Thus in the note to section 
624 “from London” ought to be “to London.” As 
the note now reads, ships from London coming past 
Dungeness are to take the first pilot—whither? Out 
to sea? Again, in the note to section 604, it is said 
that home trade ships are to carry pilots, but the 
law really only applies to ships trading between 
British ports. ‘ Home trade” includes ships trading 
from the United Kingdom to the Continent between 
Brest and the Elbe. 

These mistakes could be corrected in a second edi- 
tion, but statutes cannot conveniently have second 
editions. It would be worth the country’s while to 
pay able editors like Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Duncan to 
make notes to the Bills before they are passed, so 
as to reduce the chance of mistakes to a minimum. 
But parliamentary drafting is one of the things on 
which we are foolish enough to economise. 


FICTION. 

Tue Convict Sur. By W. Clark Russell. In 3 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

Grey Roses. By Henry Harland. 
London: John Lane. 

THe Despotic Lapy, AND OTHERS. By W. E. Norris. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

Fate’s Grim Sport. By Lyneworth Warde and Percy 
Russell, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

For THE Sake OF A SLANDERED Woman. By Marion 
Mole. London and Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 


Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’s sea-tales have an unfailing 
charm of their own, and that charm is not absent 
from “The Convict Ship.” We cannot pretend, 
however, that his new novel is in all respects equal 
to some of the delightful stories for which we have 
been indebted to him in the past. It is more melo- 
dramatic in its incidents than Mr. Clark Russell is 
wont to be, and whilst there is plenty of excitement 
and interest in the narrative, it must be confessed 
that the hero and heroine are by no means sympa- 
thetic characters. The former is a captain in the 
merchant service who has been wrongfully convicted 
of scuttling his ship, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion. His sweetheart is a young lady whose inde- 
pendence of character is so extreme as to verge upon 
the offensive, and whose tastes are distinctly mas- 
culine. When her lover, Captain Butler, is sent out 
in a convict ship, she assumes the dress of a man, 
and sails in the same vessel as a stowaway. It is 
hardly necessary to say that she meets with many 
and wonderful adventures, all of which are narrated 
for us in Mr. Russell's best style. The convicts rise 
and seize the ship, and Captain Butler and his sweet- 
heart play a leading part in connection with the 
enterprise, the story of which is undoubtedly thrill- 
ing. The tale ends happily enough for the two 
lovers ; but, for once, Mr. Russell, whilst he shows 
all his old skill in dealing with the varied incidents 
of sea-life, fails to interest us in his leading charac- 
ters. We cannot quite approve either of the young 
lady’s conduct in abetting the rise of the convicts or 
of the extreme bitterness displayed by the unfor- 
tunate man to whom she is betrothed. Nevertheless, 
there is in this, as in all Mr. Russell’s stories, more 
than enough to justify its popularity. 


(Keynote Series.) 














A delicate exotic charm is the distinctive 
feature of “Grey Roses.” There is a French cast 
of thought, as well as a French mould of language, 
pervading these clever and uncommon stories; a 
delicacy of emotion, an occasional felicity of phrase, 
which give to the volume a perceptibly Gallic 
flavour. The title is justified by the almost 
monotonously melancholy tinge of the book as a 
whole. Greyness and desolation are written across 
all life’s sweetness in the imagination of Mr. Har- 
land, who seems to apprehend with a morbid eager- 
ness what is most mournful, most hopeless in its 
complications. But from this sad company we must 
exempt so bright and charming a bit of child-life 
as “ Mercedes’’—a delicious description of a small 
boy’s affection for a tame white mouse. All the 
grace and naiveté of childhood are embodied in 
this pretty little sketch, the humour of which is 
notable. ‘Castles near Spain” has charm of 
another kind. It is a romantic story of the meet- 
ing, in mature life, of a man and woman who, 
as children, had loved each other with warmest 
devotion, and had taken innocent vows to become 
husband and wife. Twenty years have elapsed 
since their early loves were blooming, and mean- 
while the girl has become the unhappy, and finally 
divorced, wife of a German prince, the boy re- 
maining unmarried. The story of their ultimate 
reunion is told with great delicacy and a true 
feeling for romance. There is something so refined, 
and at the same time so piquant, in Mr. Harland’s 
writing that we trust this little volume is to be 
regarded as a promise, rather than a performance, 
on his part. 

The volume of short stories entitled “The 
Despotic Lady” exhibits Mr. W. E. Norris in his 
lightest vein of gently satirical humour. The 
polished and agreeable wit, the delightfully pure 
English, and the graceful smoothness characteristic 
of its author are all visible in these diverting tales, 
most of which have already appeared in various 
magazines. The principal story, from which the 
book is named, is delightfully amusing, in that quiet, 
well-bred way which is Mr. Norris’s only way. It 
depicts the method in which a female bully of the 
most ferocious type, Lady Maunsell by name, is 
courageously handled and effectually tamed by a 
keen-witted old man of the world, whose diplomatic 
treatment of a difficult situation secures for his own 
son a marriage with the wealthy and charming 
daughter of this terrible lady. It is a capital story, 
told in the author’s happiest manner. “A Three- 
Bottle Comedy” is somewhat robuster in texture 
than the first tale, and even verges on the limits of 
farce; for it relates the misadventures of a bottle of 
hair-dye, a bottle of curacoa, and a bottle of horse- 
medicine, which respectively went astray and fell 
into the wrong hands, thus’causing much mental 
(and some physical) anguish. Mr. Norris has so 
much skill in the composition of these whipped- 
cream comedies that one almost forgets how 
cunning is the art concealed beneath this apparent 
ease. The neat construction and crisp humour of 
“The Despotic Lady” render this a thoroughly 
readable book. It is just the thing to while away 
an idle hour; and this modest aim is probably what 
the author wished to achieve. 

“Fate's Grim Sport” is an amusing sketch in 
which a worthy knight and his vulgar wife, a brace 
of social adventurers, their beautiful daughter, a 
young Irish journalist, and a servant-maid play the 
principal parts. The plot is too slight to admit of 
dissection, and perhaps when we have said that it 
turns upon the romantic passion of the lady’s-maid 
for the journalist, who, in his turn, is devoted to the 
daughter of the social adventurers, we have said 
enough upon the subject. But the pleasant part of 
the book is not the mere story. It is to be found in 
the bright sketches of character which the authors 
give us, and in their pictures of the seamy side 
of social life. These are excellently done, and 
show that Messrs. Warde and Russell may be 
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capable in future of writing a really good story 
of society. 

“For the Sake of a Slandered Woman” (why so 
clumsy a title ?) is a slight but very graceful tale, in 
which there are certain touches of unmistakable 
talent. The scene is laid in Norway, and all the 
parties to the plot are summer tourists. There is 
the heroine, Mrs. Hardy,a mysterious but fascinating 
widow, who wins the enthusiastic admiration of 
Alice Edwards, the good young lady of the story. 
Poor Alice is at that stage of existence when the 
worship of a woman a little older than herself seems 
indispensable to her happiness. She worships Mrs. 
Hardy with all the fervour of her unsophisticated 
soul, and is filled with distress because she cannot 
win her way into the lady’s confidence. Then the 
inevitable bachelor of middle-age, travelling alone, 
well dressed and well groomed, appears upon the 
scene; and Alice, without losing her affect’on for 
Mrs. Hardy, becomes devoted to the cynical but 
gentlemanly Mr. Holland. He, on his part, is struck 
by Mrs. Hardy’s beauty, and at once baffled and 
piqued by her reserve. They are a very simple folk, 
the characters of Mrs. Mole’s tale, and when by acci- 
dent they discover that “ Mr.” Holland is really Sir 
Francis and a baronet, they are filled with a holy 
awe that suggests an Arcadian ignorance of the 
heroes of Debrett. There is no plot in the tale, 
though there is a villain and a tragedy. The value 
of the little book is in the sketching of the char- 
acters, who, the villain excepted, are just such as 
might be met with any summer day in Norway, and 
in the terse, yet graphic, descriptions of scenery. 
Despite its somewhat discursive narrative, “ For the 
Sake of a Slandered Woman” may be warmly re- 
commended as pleasant reading for a summer 
afternoon. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE is curiously little about home politics proper 
in any of the four great reviews this month. In the 
Nineteenth Century Sir John Gorst expounds the 
Conservative programme of social reform—an ex- 
position which would be considerably more con- 
vincing if the Quarterly had not semi-officially 
declared that the Conservative party of the imme- 
diate future is to be reconstructed as “the party of 
vested interests.” As it stands, however, it is 
undoubtedly an attractive programme, though 
something unpleasant might be said about it 
from the point of view of the old-fashioned 
economist. Strikes and lock-outs are to be dealt 
with by boards of conciliation and arbitration— 
—local boards for small disputes, central boards for 
great disputes affecting the huge staple trades—with 
power, if conciliation fails, to summon and examine 
witnesses, compel the examination of the employers’ 
books, and appeal to public opinion by publishing the 
facts. The unemployed problem is to be dealt with by 
the establishment of labour registries and by some sort 
of home colonisation, and there is to be compensation 
for all accidents at the employers’ expense, with “an 
adjustment of wages, profits, and prices” to meet 
the cost. But then what about foreign competi- 
tion? And can the employer carry on his business 
—especially the small employer—if a Board of 
Arbitration is to look into the state of his finances ? 
The rest of the programme can hardly be called con- 
tentious, except as to points of administrative detail. 
Mr. Jephson, apparently writing from an independent 
Parnellite standpoint—if we may use the term— 
denounces the “betrayal” of Irish hopes by the 
Liberal party and the Anti-Parnellites, but gives 
no thought to the practical difficulties opposed 
to their fulfilment by the imperfections of the 
constitutional machine. The Bishop of St. Asaph 
here, and in the National Review, attacks the 
statements and statistics of the advocates of 
Welsh Disestablishment. Prince Krapotkine’s article 
on recent science has much that is interesting to 
eny about argon and the problems it suggests, and 





about the urgent need for an Antarctic expedi- 
tion —already dwelt on in these columns. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes gives some spirited and amusing 
recollections of Speyside salmon-fishing—they used 
to breed a special sort of poultry in those parts 
simply to make salmon-flies of the cocks’ feathers— 
with some good stories, including one of a certain 
Dowager Countess and her unsuccessful struggle 
with a “fush.” The Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmed 
writes temperately enough on the relations of 
England and Turkey, advising more friendly methods 
with the Porte, as to which we remain uncon- 
vinced; and Mr. Laird Clowes brings “lessons” 
(not pacific) from Kiel, suggesting that a German 
defeat of France by sea, followed by a descent on 
the French coast is not improbable, and giving valu- 
able expert opinion on the specimen squadrons 
present. It is curious that no naval expert seems 
to have the slightest faith in the fighting powers of 
the Italian navy. On Mr. Swinburne’s poem against 
the Cromwell statue, arguing that the hero is too 
great to stand by “kinglets,” we can but say that 
it is for our sakes we want the statue, not for 
Cromwell's. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. E. F. Scott 
Elliot advocates the lake route (vid the Zambesi and 
Lake Tanganyika) to Uganda, as against the Mom- 
basa railway, which latter must pass for 360 miles 
through a desert forever unimprovable. Three links 
of railway line, 460 miles in all, are necessary for the 
former route. So is the consent of Germany, which 
he proposes to purchase by cessions of useless 
colonies in West Africa. Commercially we think he 
makes too little of the cost of “breaking bulk,” 
which is not a mere question of labour by any 
means. But his case is a strong one all the same, 
and the route he advocates will certainly be opened 
up. The goods traffic on the Mombasa line he 
estimates at three truckloads (of ivory) per annum. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton enumerates various tempting 
postal reforms—including that internationalisation 
the ocean cables and lowering of rates which he has 
so forcibly advocated in the current North American 
Review. Evidently he means to make things lively 
for the Duke of Norfolk. Professor Lombroso on 
“ Atavism and Evolution” is learned, but deadly dull 
—in spirit as wellasin manner. We gather thatif an 
invention is made but not adopted for some time, it is 
“atavism” when you do adopt it; that the love of 
novelty is wholly unnatural to man, and that genius 
is always neurotic degeneration—which out-Nordaus 
Nordau. And we wonder if everybody but the 
primeval savage is neurotic. We may also note 
another instalment of sociology (on dancers and 
musicians) from Mr. Herbert Spencer, a valuable 
article by Mr. Charles Roberts on the physiology of 
recreation, and a light and amusing paper by Mr. 
E. F. Benson on that “undesirable information” as 
to the private life of geniuses—e.g. Beethoven, 
Charles Lamb, and Tennyson—which ruins the 
effect of their works on us. 

The Fortnightly opens with an account of the 
defence of Chitral—an achievement which well de- 
serves & more permanent commemoration than that 
afforded by the evanescent telegrams which first 
announced it. The account fully confirms the claim 
made in the last sentence on behalf of the garrison 
“ for their share in causing the enemy to lose heart 
and abandon the siege.” Sober and plain in style, 
the article is all the more telling and spirited in 
its matter, and may well give us confidence in our 
army, British and Indian alike. An article on the 
Papacy, by Captain Gambier, prophesies us the 
result of Leo XIII.’s policy, the disintegration 
of Germany and Italy, the restoration of the 
Temporal Power, and the growth of Catholicism 
everywhere, especially in England and America. 
We doubt his forecast as regards some of the 
details, but there is every reason for friends of the 
Italian Kingdom to take his description of it to 
heart. Only Leo XIII. will not live for ever—even 
though his life be now “ miraculously prolonged,” as 
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is the pious belief—and it is a question whether the 
Vatican will continue its democratic policy. Mr. B. 
Molden (an Austrian subject) sketches in a valuable 
article, without very definite conclusions, the 
prospect in Austria-Hungary; Mr. Edward Salmon, 
the need and the growing difficulties of Australian 
Federation—it would secure national defence, avert 
financial crises, and perhaps make the arid interior 
blossom as the rose. It strikes us as rather a 
lame conclusion after all this to tell the colonists, 
that if they are good and will federate, the Duke 
and Duchess of York shall come over and open 
the first Federal Parliament. Professor Case pro- 
tests once more against Oxford degrees for women, 
partly because women will be a nuisance, partly 
because they are not strong enough, partly on moral 
grounds. Till Professor Case directs his attention 
to the abundant American experience of co-educa- 
tion during the last thirty years, he cannot expect 
to be taken seriously by his opponents. Mr. Grant 
Allen argues against Weismann that the main- 
tenance of modifications in the animal organism by 
assimilation of its food being quite as mysterious as 
their transmission, there is no need to postulate a 
germ-plasm to explain the latter only. Literature 
is represented by a study of Leconte de Lisle and 
Mr. Traill’s amusing “ Boswellian fragment,” of 
which we spoke last week. 

In the National Review we can make but bare 
mention of Captain Lugard’s plea for ‘‘ an immediate 
advance from Uganda and occupation of the Nile 
valley as far as Fashoda with the Bahr-el-Gazal 
province,” by way of diminishing the risks of a 
war with France. Lord Houghton’s very valuable 
article on “Ireland Unvisited” may well turn the 
thoughts of the intending tourist thither. Mr. 
Spielmann’s history of the “rivals of Punch”— 
upwards of forty in number, almost all ephemeral, 
besides nearly twenty equally unsuccessful pre- 
decessors—is a valuable and amusing contribution 
to literary history, though we cannot think the 
proper epitaph for most of them would be “ Died 
of Laughing,” as he suggests. Colonel Lyttelton’s 
reminiscences of Eton and Harrow matches is 
good reading for others besides those specially 
concerned ; and the articles by Mr. Austin Dobson— 
throwing some light on the early history of the 
English novel—and by Mr. Shadwell on a model 
public house, and the valuable monthly review of 
finance, should find plenty of interested readers. 

In the New Review, Mr. Arnold-Forster points 
out forcibly to the Colonies that they ought to pay 
their share of the cost of the Navy, which we are 
afraid is hardly the meaning attached by them to 
Imperial Federation. Mr. Marriott Watson tells us 
more about his highwayman, and Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly opens up a province of Spanish literature in 
“The Picaresque Novel.” But why this purga- 
tion of the peculiar character and style of the 
periodical? In Blackwood we notice in especial a 
charming little Scotch story-—— The Knight and the 
Lady ”’—a protest against Mr. Balfour’s work as a 
constructive philosopher; some delightful reminis- 
cences of Alpine climbing; and two of the slashing 
political articles so useful as a tonic to depressed 
Liberals. In the Positivist Review, Professor Beesly 
protests against the new Jingoism of Liberals,and goes 
so far as to suggest that Positivists should vote for 
Socialist candidates (where they can find them) as an 
assertion of Little Englandism. If only we could 
get other nations to leave native races alone, there 
would be much to be said for the old Liberal view. 
But we cannot, and we treat them better than the 
French or the Germans do. That alone justifies the 
change in Liberal foreign policy. Finally we must 
notice the New World, an American ethical and 
religious quarterly of advanced theological views, and 
the Investors’ Review, with an article attributable to 
the editor, and pointing out how much of the grow- 
ing wealth of the country over which the Spectator 
exults is due to the creation of fictitious values for 
stocks and shares. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


PrestpeNt ANDREws, of Brown University, has written, in 
two volumes, a “ History of the United States.” It gives a 
succinct and, on the = Hod a well-balanced and impressive 
account of the discovery and settlement of America, of the 
colonies founded by England and France, the planting of Vir- 
ginia, the Paritan immigration, the conflict with the Indians, the 
revolt against the mother country in the reign of George IIL., 
the growth of the Constitution and the expansion of the Re- 
public both before and after the disastrous Civil War. President 
Andrews passes, in our judgment, somewhat too rapidly over the 
annals of the United States in the earlier years of the present 
century; but he has much that is suggestive and valuable to 
relate concerning social culture in colonial times, witchcraft in 
New England, the War of Secession, the industrial development 
of the nation and its place in the modern world. Though cultured 
and patriotic, President Andrews is by no means inclined to 
flatter the vanity of his fellow-countrymen. He lays stress on 
the fact that a decay in family life is slowly creeping over the 
nation, and he does not conceal his fear lest material prosperity 
should prove acurse. The love of material comfort and luxury 
is rapidly spreading, but it seems to be unaccompanied by moral 
advancement. “There is among us quite too little care for the 
ideal side of life. Too many who purchase books love them only 
for the money they cost ; rich engravings and bindings are often 
sought rather than edifying matter. There is too great a rush 
for wealth. We become nervous. We read, but only market 
reports. Think, we do not; we only reckon.” It would be 
unfair not to add that justice, on the other hand, is done to 
the more hopeful signs of the times. But the note which is 
struck in the closing pages of the book is certainly not optimistic. 

Another book which lends itself to the holiday mood of July 
is Mr. J. W. Tutt’s “‘ Rambles in Alpine Valleys.” The author 
is an accomplished field naturalist, and he possesses the happy 
art of making exact knowledge fascinating. Everyone who has 
read “ Recollections of Woodland, Fen, and Hill” will scarcely 
need to be told what to expect in Mr. Tutt’s latest volume. He 
describes, without the least parade of learning, but in a really 
careful fashion, the wonders of Alpine scenery, and the delight 
of travel in regions where the majesty and power of nature 
impress even the most careless beholder. There is truth in the 
assertion that no written words can do justice to the magnificent 
scenery to be found on the Italian slopes of Mont Blanc; at the 
same time, these pages give exactly the kind of description 
which tourists of scientific tastes require. We can well believe 
that no more enjoyable holiday can easily be suggested than.are 
spent in exploring the valleys which open up between the 
mountains around Courmayeur. 


A country lad, badly educated; with few books and scarcely 
any friends, Richard Jefferies cherished as a youth the reso- 
lution to succeed in authorship. He began his career as an 
obscure provincial reporter, and after meeting with many dis- 
couragements finally won, on the principle of promotion by 
merit, a measure of success in the _ of letters. Yet 
poverty, like an armed man, seemed always to dog his steps, 
and disease sorely crippled his energies and left him—at the 
moment when literary triumph seemed dawning—powerless to 
reap what he had sown. He used to relate, in his own pathetic 
yet humorous fashion, the old legend of the living man who was 
tied to a dead one, and to say that it suggested his own con- 
dition—mind alive and body dead. He was a veritable son of 
the soil, and lived with nature as with a familiar friend; but 
though the crities extolled his books the crass-headed public for 
the most part fought shy of them, and Jefferies, though he 
worked hard, in consequence remained poor. We do not think 
with Sir Walter Besant that Richard Jefferies has won by “ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Hodge and his Masters,” and other 
descriptions of the actual life of rural England, a place in litera- 
ture greater than that of Gilbert White, but we have no doubt 
whatever that such books will live long after the present century 
has spent its creative force. Mr. Waylen’s dainty little com- 
pilation of “‘ Thoughts from the Writings of Richard Jefferies ” 
meanwhile has its own claims, for it brings to an attractive 
focus much that is distinctive and beautiful in the work of 
a man who excelled in the poetic interpretation of nature. 
Jefferies loved the country, but he was too sensible a man 
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to lift up his heels against the town. Let us see what he has 
to say about it:—*The lions in Trafalgar Square are to me 
the centre of London. By those lions began my London 
work; from them, as spokes from the middle of a wheel, 
radiate my London thoughts. Standing by them and looking 
South, you have in front the Houses of Parliament, where 
resides the mastership of England ; at your back is the National 
Gallery—that is art ; and, farther back, the British Museum— 
books. To the right lie the wealth and luxury of the West End; 
to the left, the roar and labour, the craft and gold, of tho City. 
For themselves they are the only monument in this vast capital 
worthy of a second visit, as a monument. The only noble open- 
air work of native art in the four-million city, the lions rest 
there supreme, and are the centre. Did such a work exist now 
in Venice, what immense folios would be issued about it!” It 
is with the country, however, that the book is chiefly concerned, 
and that means that it reveals, in choice quotations, Richard 
Jefferies at his best. 

More than forty years have elapsed sinee Charles Kingsley, 
the “ Parson Lot” of those Charti-t days, wrote what is perhaps 
his most brilliant historical romance, ‘“ Hypatia,”’ and Baron 
Bunsen was one of the first to recognise the extraordinary merits 
of this picture of the conflict between the forces of Paganism 
and those of the Early Church. The book has passed since 
then through many editions, and has attained the rank of a 
classic novel. Messrs. Macmillan have certainly been well 
advised to issue a neat “ pocket edition,” printed in clear type, 
and excellently bound. The price of “ Hypatia” in this new 
and attractive form is extremely modest, and we have no doubt 
that the dramatie story will therefore win a fresh and wide 
vogue. 

Mr. Bogue Luffmann has compiled a thoroughly readable 
book of travel from the records of his enterprising journey as 
“ A Vagabond in Spain.” In July, 1893, he set out from Biarritz, 
armed with a walking-stick, a knapsack, and a letter from the 
British Consul; and with this slight equipment he walked for 
ifteen hundred miles across the face of Spain, and emerged 
triumphantly at Malaga after a tramp of twenty weeks. His 
sketch of Spanish life is thus based on genuine experience, and 
if his observatious do not profess to be profound, they are at 
least made with cheeriness and humour. From first to last 
he found the Spaniards peaceable and friendly, and a good 
deal of hospitality was shown him on his route. He met, no 
doubt, with oceasional hardships. He had sometimes to put up 
with the roughest fare aud the dirtiest quarters. His weleome 
was not always of the most gracious kind. But when a man 
deliberately determines to travel without money, to make the 


vagrant’s rest-house his hotel, and the alealde’s charity his 
sustenance, he is prepared to put up with a good deal. The 
result of this method of travelliog was that Mr. Luffmann saw 
the life of the poorer classes in Spain as very few Englishmen 
have seen it. In “ Navarra” and in Aragon he visited many 
famous spots. In Castile he found the people very poor and 
very lazy. In Madrid he paused to enjoy the glories of the 
Museum, with its wealth of Titians, of Albert Diirers, of 
Murillos, of Velasquezes, and to visit the lovely little Palace 
of Moncloa, whither too few tourists go. In La Mancha he was 
taken to Cervantes’s cell, where “ Don Quixote” was imagined 
and begun ; and then passing on, he climbed the Sierra Morena 
and descended on the historic Andalusian towns. With the 
natural beauties of Andalusia he was disappointed, but he has 
nothing but praise and admiration for the relies of the Moors, 
His description of the Alhambra is full of appreciation, but his 
real enthusiasm is reserved for the Alcazar, that exquisite 
monument of workmanship and colour, which—to our author's 
mind, at any rate—is “ the sight of the world.” Mr. Luffmann’s 
account of Spanish manners and of Spanish food, and his notes 
on the condition—for the most part the unprosperous condition 
—of the country through which he passed, are alike interesting 
and lively. He ought to have given us a map of his wanderings ; 
but there is little else to carp at in his pleasantly-written book. 
Little more than a hundred years ago the London world was 
startled by a tragedy which, involving as it did the name of a 
prominent persovage, and appealing powerfullyto the sentimental 
teelings of the day, made for a time an extraordinary sensation. 
In 1775 James Hackman, an ensign in the 68th Regiment of 
Foot, quartered upon a recruiting party at Huntingdon, fell 
passionately in love with the beautiful Miss Reay, the mistress 
of the notorious Earl of Sandwich. A clandestine corre- 
spondence soon sprang up, which continued for some three 
years, in spite of the young officer's absence in Ireland and 
separation from the lady whom he loved. In February, 1779, 
having thrown up his commission, Hackman was ordained a 
deacon, in the hope apparently of marrying Miss Reay and of 
settling down in a country parsonage with her for his wife. 
But before this time it would seem that the lady, whose protests 
of love were once as passionate as his own, but whose motives it 
is not very easy to understand, had either tired of her lover 
or had beeome alarmed by his morbid tone. In April, 1779, 
driven to despair by his mistress’s coldness, Hackman deter- 
mined to commit suicide. But, meeting Miss Reay as she left 
the opera, he shot her dead ; and, after a trial which aroused 


extraordinary sympathy in his favour, he was hanged at Tyburn 





for his crime. Thore is little doubt that the unfortunate man 
was insane, and his letters are throughout excessively morbid. 
They were published and widely circulated after his death, and 
a good deal of extraneous matter, which was certainly not from 
Hackmau’s pen, was mixed up with them by the somewhat 
shifty clerical baronet Sir Herbert Croft, who gave them to the 
world. Mr. Gilbert Burgess has now thought it worth while to 
republish “The Love Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R.” in a 
neat little volume, with explanatory notes, stripped of Croft’s 
additions, and has convinced himself that the letters now 
presented to us are genuine, and that they form a “human 
document” of strong interest. At best it is a somewhat sordid 
story; but in these days there may, no doubt, be people ready to 
read even the morbid effusions of an unhappy, insane man. 

Among the many volumes of sermons that issue from the 
press one does not often find one so vigorous and refreshing 
as the series of short sermons to which Mr. Frank Walters has 
given the title of “ The Light of Life.” Mr. Walters dedicates 
his book to his “ faithful friends of the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Neweastle-upon-Tyne,” and in it he deals with a suc- 
cession of subjects bearing widely on religion, thought, and art, 
always with taste and judgment, and always, if one may so put 
it, with a happy combination of the lecturer and the priest. The 
sermons upon * Poetry and Religion,” on “ The Faded Madonna,” 
and on “The Three Angels” seem to us to be among the best. 
But in all Mr. Walters shows that he has the faculty of interest- 
ing those whom he addresses, as well as considerable powers of 
sympathetic argument and of eloquent speech. 

Mr. Peppin’s little book on “Club-Land of the Toiler” 
—a title which, for some unknown reason, he strips of the article 
which euphony requires—is ushered into the world by a preface 
from Canon Barnett. Canon Barnett is able to recommend Mr. 
Peppin to us as “a man who has himself lived for some years 
in the midst of the elub-land of which he speaks. He knows 
the ‘feel’ of a working-class district, the depression of its 
monotonous streets, the dull grey of its atmosphere. ... He 
himself has been for some years both a member, and almost a 
nightly frequenter, of these clubs, going in and out among the 
members as a mate and a friend.” With these qualifications, 
Mr. Peppin is entitled to speak, and he speaks to good purpose. 
He gives an account, first of all, of the organisation of the club 
movement, and of the central body, the “‘ Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union,” which controls the whole organisation. 
He points out the provision made by the Union for supporting 
games and athletics—we wonder, by the way, that Canon 
Barnett complains “ of the number of hours spent aimlessly and 
vainly in athletics”—and the encouragement which it offers to 
libraries, to ambulance training, and to classes and instruction 
of various kinds. The history of the development of the 
working man’s elub-land is given with a good deal of care, and 
Mr. Peppin has collected and tabulated figures which give to 
his little volume statistical value. The growth of the libraries, 
which now average six hundred volumes each, is an encouraging 
feature of the story. The chapter upon lectures and educational 
work is suggestive for those concerned in the management of 
such institutions. Mr. Peppin is not blind to the dangers 
which threaten working men’s clubs, and especially to the 
danger arising from drink. But his examination of this point 
is reassuring. He finds, on an elaborate calculation, that the 
average expenditure per member in political clubs “ which 
supply exciseable articles’ is only one shilling and fourpence a 
sy or a little over twopence a night, while the average in 
social clubs is rather less. In dealing with this point, Mr. 
Peppin has rendered a service to accuracy and common-sense, 
and in dealing with the whole subject, his little volume shows 
both industry and discrimination. 
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